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The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monrpay, September 22nd, and 
terminate on SATURDAY, December 20th. 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, Sept. 20th, at Eleven o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


OF 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hutcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he 
has no connection with the person trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTOHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchin 
& Romer many of the valuable Bopyrights a is prepared to supply them tothe 
Trade and Public frana?: The co; —_ hased include, a it others, 
the operas MARITANA LURLINE, OSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Ricornrs MOST FAMOUS SONGS. 
SK ME NO MORE. By Tosti, the composer of the 


Soeyry A ty yr songs, “Por Ever and for Ever,” ‘‘ Good-bye,” “‘ That 


Day,” “ Let it be 
A DREAM ‘OF PEACE, By C. Prysumr. “A Dream of 


Peace” is the most easy, melodious, and successful ballad by the eminent 
composer of ‘ Sleep on, dear love,” “ Queen of the Earth,” ‘‘ For You and Me,” 
“Thy name alone,” 


1 hea LAST DREAM. By F. H. Cowzy. 
[BE DEVOUT LOVER, By Miss M. Warrs. 


Y HEART AND I. By L. Caracoroto, 
Published in keys suitable to all voices. 2s. 
Ricorp1, 265, Regent Street, W. 











JUST PUBLISHED. F, H. OOWEN’S NEW SONG, 
ALONG THE SHORE. Words by Cuirron Bryenam. 


ALONG THE SHORE. Music by F. H. Cowen. 
Composed for and sung by Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, 
Published in Four Keys. Net, 2s. 
RICoRDI, 265, Regent 6 Street, W. 


Totes TWENTY MELODIES, with Italian and English 
ords. 1 
imelodies by aie outs . Reve g containing some of the most celebrated 
Publ shed in two keys. Paper, 5s. net; bound, 7s. net. 
Ricorpt1, 265, Regent Street, W. 


SEA HATH ITS PEARLS.” 


Me MAAS will sin sing Ina Watrers’ new Song, “THE SEA 


Poly ITS PEARLS,” at the Covent Garden Concerts, on Wednesday, 








WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER ‘th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1884. - 


Gun DAY MORNING, September 7th, GRAND OPENING 
SERVICE. 


TuESDAY Morning, THE REDEMPTION. 
TuEspAY Evening, Cantata, HERO AND LEANDER, and Miscellaneous 


Selection, 

WEDNESDAY Morning, CHERUBINI’s MASS in D minor; THE CHRISTIAN’S 
PRAYER, and other Works. 

WEDNESDAY Evening, THE ELIJAH. 

TuuRSsDAY Morning, Dyorak’s STABAT MATER, conducted by the Com- 
poser ; ST PAUL (Part 1). 

TuurRspay Evening, Selections from ORPHEUS, and Miscellaneous Selection. 

Frrpay Morning, HE MESSIAH. 

Faripay Evening, GRAND —— ~snemae 

RINCIPAL VOCALIS 
Mdme ALBANI, Mrs. HUTCHINSON, Miss "ANNA WILLIAMS, 
Mdme ee and Mdme PATEY; Mr LLOYD and Mr BO 
NEWTH, Mr BRERETON, and Mr SANTLEY. 


Programmes, containing full particulars, may be obtained, and seats secured, 
on application either personally or by letter to Messrs DEIGHTON & Co., or Mr 
E. J. SPARK, High Street, Worcester. 


ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 
the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Frances 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now on, +3 net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Har blished 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at § ta, 4, 

em IkISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 

Sir H.R. Bisaor. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
Fo Guinea, will now be issued in strong paper covers, at 2s. 6d. net, and 
in cloth gilt, 4s, net, 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 
4s, net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s., will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to 3s., at half-price, 1s.6d. 

OCRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net, 

age SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s, 6d. to 5s. Half- 


2s. 6d. 
piskLEY's ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 


NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ArTuuR HILL, 4s.—Answer to “In the Gloaming.” 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN aLANNAL (in A flat), by J. R. THomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harron, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; HANDEL, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 

baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite aay. Py Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridle’ z Haver; 

a ALONG ; + “ar LEY HavERGAL, 3s, New Edition for 


rano or baritone, 3s. 
SONG OF L ee any by Fr. R. HAVERGAL); F. ABT, 4s. New Edition for 
contra’ 


A MERRY OHRISTMAS, by Frances Ripley HavERGAL. 
bREAMt SINGING 


ONE BY ONE 
= PILGRIM'S SONG 


TING 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE 
MISS HAVERGAL’S - pages soNas. 
1, TELL IT OUT ice 
2. ONLY FOR THEE... .. 
3. BREAST THE WAVE ...... 
4, GOLDEN HARPS 
5, PRECIOUS BLOOD OF ‘Jest 
6. WORTHY THE LAMB... ° 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, ConDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. : 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
and Choir weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Park, Royal 
Oak, W. 


) R JAMES PECK, who for a great many years was with 
the late Sacred Harmonic Society, solicits EMPLOYMENT as a Steward 
at Concerts, or in any capacity connected with Musical matters, such as Music 
Copyist, &e. 
36, Southampton Street, Strand, W.0. 


“LOVE-LIGHT.” 


(In A minor and G@ minor.) 


OVE-LIGHT, Music by J. Morrmer Aprz, Words by 
MrrraM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. Price 4s. 

O SIGH NOT LOVE, Music by J. Mortimer ApyE, Words by Mrrtam Ross, 
price 4s. (‘May be recommended as a graceful and vocal piece of writing.”— 
Morning Post.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE LATE GEORGE WALLIS. 
[as Friends of the late GEORGE WALLIS (“John”), 


who died on the 29th April last, after a service of over Forty Years in the 
firms of Leader & Cock and Lamborn Cock, have received an intimation that 
several members of the Musical Profession are desirous of marking their appre- 
ciation of the attention shown by Mr Wallis, during his long career as Music 
Assistant, by Subscribing a small sum for the BENEFIT of his WIDOW. 
Mr STANLEY Lucas, 84, New Bond Street ; 
Mr WILLIs, at Messrs CHAPPELL & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Btreet, 
Have kindly consented to receive Donations. Oontributions to the Fund are 
respectfully solicited, and will be acknowledged with many thanks. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED : 
£5 0 Miss Ferrari... coe 
Walter Bache, Esq. ... 
Charles Gardner, Esq. 
Messrs Chappell & Co. 
Messrs Novello & Co.... 
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Mr Lamborn Cock __... 
Duncan Davison & Co. 
H. C. Lunn, Esq. ose 
W. Dorrell, Esq. 
Stanley Lucas, Esq. 
Mrs Stanley Lucas 

A Friend pee one 
C. J. Deane, Esq. one 


10 
5 
5 
0 
2 


~ 
— 


W. H. Cummings, Esq 
H. Lazarus, Esq. ae 
W. Dorrell, Esq. one 
Mrs Bacon (Miss Poole) . Vv. +“ eve oes 
Sir J. Benedict ... fs Francesco Berger, Esq. 
F. B. Jewson, Esq. ... ... | 

Subscribers are requested kindly to send their contributions to the Treasurers, 
as the list will shortly be closed. 


| Various small amounts 
| H.V 
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Now Ready. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A RECORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSIOAL EVENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF ORITICISMS ON MANY OF THEM. 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
London: NoveELLo, EWER & Oo. 

“ Under the title of ‘The Musical Year, 1883,’ Mr Joseph Bennett has re- 
printed his articles on the leading musical events of the past year, which 
originally appeared in the Daily Telegraph. It is long since a more thorough! 
enjoyable volume has come under our notice. Mr Bennett’s opinions will 
always be received, even by those who differ from them, with the respect due to 
an earnest thinker and a most conscientious and honest critic ; while as regards 
his style he is facile princeps among all writers on music in this country. Such 
articles as his obituary notice of Richard Wagner, his critiques on Bruch’s 
Odysseus, Mackenzie’s Colomba, and Dvorak’s Stabat Mater—to cite but a few out 
of many equally good—well deserve preservation in a more accessible form than 
the files of a newspaper. But the whole book is so full of charm as to render it 
difficult to specify single portions without implied injustice to the rest. In one 
respect we think it might have been improved. With a few conspicuous excep- 
tions, the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts are not noticed at all, except with a 
line or two recording the specialities of the programmes. In addition to Mr 
Bennett's articles, notes are be of the principal suburban and provincial 
musical events of the year.”—Atheneum, May 3rd. 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte “ 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. F 


(A Violoncello part to “‘ Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 


ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
7 London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘ Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the right-minded, They are called respectively 

An Evening song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical ; 
while they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players.”—Morning Post, 





3/- 
3/- 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuILDINGs, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 

Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER OENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Oustomers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROPFT, Manager. 


[HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 

Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the BirKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A 


amphlet, with full particulars, on i, 
FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Just Published. 
IS FOOTSTEPS. Song. Words by Mrs Barrerr, Music 


composed by Litas SponTrini. Price 4s, London: Duncay Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ts LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD,” New 

Song by IGNACE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s,—London : 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


AMENT on the Death of His Royal Highness the late 
DUKE OF ALBANY. Composed for the Pianoforte by LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“A ‘Lament on the Death of H.R.H. the late Duke of Albany,’ composed for 
the pianoforte by Miss Lillie Albrecht, has just been published by Duncan Davison 
&Co..... and accepted by Her Majesty the Queen and their Royal Highnesses 
the Princess Christian and Princess Louise. This timely piece takes the form of 
a pathetic melody, played with the right hand, the left accompanying in the 
treble, then repeated with — arpeggio chords for both hands, It is not 
difficult to play, but unquestionably effective and appropriate in character.” 

—Sunday Times, 

“The ‘Lament’ on the Death of His Royal Highness the Duke of Albany, by 
Lillie Albrecht, has already been commended in these columns as a clever and 
pathetic piece of pianoforte composition, still an additional word may be said in 
its favour, inasmuch as it has considerable merit.”—Morning Post. 

“Lament on the Death of the Duke of Albany” is an unpretentious but 
original piece for the pianoforte by Lillie Albrecht, which will find many 
admirers.”"—The Graphic. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depot for Signor ANDREA RuFFIN1’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
ane, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
0 aris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’ (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 


ONG, 
WOoRDS BY J. STEWART. 
Music by 


i. L. HATTON. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained, 
Composed by J. L. Harron, ‘‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s.; and ‘‘THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s. 


Just Published, 


Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET .. .« price 4/- 


(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 
OVERLEAF... porwr 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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SUNDAY MUSICAL SERVICES IN LEEDS. 
(From the ‘‘ Leeds Express.” ) 
No. 4.—Hoty Trinity Cuvurcu. 

When I was a boy and paid my first visit to this interesting old 
church I was taken there to try the organ by the late Mr Thomas 
Eagland, who for many years had given his services in playing the 
organ (built, I believe, by Greenwood), and also rendered other 
important aid in romoting and benefitting the work of the 
Church generally. e was a good and true man, a faithful friend, 
and a warm supporter of the Arts, especially music. Indeed, it was 
to Councillor Kagland’s never-failing enthusiasm, as well as his 
indomitable pluck and perseverance, that the people of Leeds are 
chiefly indebted for the erection of the Town Hall cegan. As he had 
been-at Trinity, so afterwards at the parish church he became one of 
its most useful wardens, and one of its best supporters. Trinity 
Church was built in 1730 by the wealthy merchants then living 
around it, almost exclusively for their own use. Gradually the 
population changed, and the original residents removed to other 
parts of the town and district, leaving the old dwellings and land to 
be occupied by a totally different class of persons, while the church 
itself became almost deserted, In truth, it is within the memory of 
those living that plans were actually prepared and considered with 
a view to removing this grand old fabric from off the face of the 
earth. Tout cela changes! When the present eloquent and highly- 
esteemed vicar, the Rev. Canon Bullock, was appointed to the living 
two or three years ago, he had to consider how best to make the 
church most useful. He commenced his good work by establishing 
popular mid-day services for busy people on Fridays, and by getting 
more attractive music, choral and congregational, on Sundays. 
Gradually and surely the morning congregation increased, while in 
the evening the church would not contain the numbers who sought 
admission. It became inevitable, therefore, that some improvement 
should be made in the church. Originally there were only two rows 
of pees with one centre passage oad two others close to the north 
and south walls, with a gallery at the west end. Afterwards north 
and south galleries were erected. 

Canon Bullock, carrying out the views of his predecessor, the Rev. 
J. H. McCheane, resolved that a restoration should be made—the 
old high-backed pews and the galleries removed, commodious seats 
provided, and, indeed, to make a complete clearance of not only the 
pews and galleries, but the choir stalls, flooring, and every part of 
the interior fittings. Not content with this, there was to be a new 
organ, new and beautiful decoration and adornment, especially at 
the east end, and a complete transformation of the whole of the 
inside of the building. All this, and more, was admirably accom- 
pohst from the plans, and under the personal superintendence of 
Mr Thomas Winn, the well-known and Tighty-seapscied architect. 

My visit to this church on Sunday, the 13th ult., was exceedingly 
gratifying, the service generally being most devotional and im- 
pressive. Not that there was any ornate or elaborate music—quite 
the contrary; all being well chosen (like Tallis’s responses) on 
account of its pure and primitive character, and its being full 
throughout. Indeed, the style took one back in spirit to those early 
times when church music was free from many of the empty em- 
bellishments which would rather grace the concert-room perform- 
ances than assimilate with the simplicity and sublimity of our 
Liturgy. There was massiveness without | Boling and plainness 
without monotony. The appropriate processional hymn, No. 172, 
Ancient and Modern, “ Praise to the holiest in the height,” havin 
been sung, the Confession was intoned softly by Canon Bullock, an¢ 
responded to by the choir in the same quiet devotional spirit. In 
my long experience as a choirmaster I have always endeavoured to 
obtain this result ; in fact, to keep the tone quite subdued until the 
glorious injunction from the minister, immediately preceding the 
Venite is reached, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord,” which, with the still more 
glorious response, ‘‘The Lord’s name be praised,” should be given in 
4 jubilant strain, decisive and forte. The Lord’s Prayer, and nearly 
s the rest of the preces, responses, and versicles, were accompanied 
fox the organ—a practice which should, I think, be reserved for 
estivals and high days, There are many good and sufficient 
reasons. - Two will be enough. First, it marks out distinctly and 
hans | the high days ; and second, as the rule, Tallis’s pure 
eum being thoroughly vocal, are infinitely more impressive, 
; aye ul, and ecclesiastical when sung by well-attuned voices with- 
. accompaniment. Of course, I am fully aware that the organ is 
otten used in this part of the service for the express purpose of 
the oreng an inexperienced, inefficient, or deteriorated choir, but 

+ cannot be said in connection with Holy Trinity. 
aa vac Ouseley’s Psalter was used for the ‘ Venite,” Canticles, 
me salms, As a rule the chanting was in good tune and time, the 
P peg: of the pitch by the boys on the reciting note (sometimes 
00 high) being excellent, considering how many very youthful 





singers there are. But there is room for much improvement in that 
most important pant, the distinct enunciation of the words, so that 
not a syllable is lost, a vowel smothered, or the tails of the words— 
the consonants—swallowed. In my former articles on chanting in 
other churches, I have dwelt so much on the great importance of 
this matter, that I have only to refer my readers to them if they 
desire further information and suggestions. The ‘‘Te Deum” 
should not, in the opinion of experienced organists, be sung to the 
same chant throughout. The jubilant character of the strain which 
is suitable for such verses as ‘‘ We praise Thee, O God,” ‘‘ All the 
earth doth worship Thee,” ‘‘ Thou art the King of Glory,” ‘‘ Day by 
day we magnify Thee,” is unsuitable, and does not afford a fitting 
expression for such solemn utterances as ‘‘ We believe that Thou 
shalt come to be our Judge,” “‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this 
day without sin,” &c. 

The canticle version of the Hundredth Psaln—‘‘ Jubilate Deo” — 
requires a bold, solid chant, which should be sung with spirit and 
animation. The second hymn (No. 272, Hymns Ancient and Modern), 
“O, Saviour, may we never rest,” sung to a minor tune, was 
evidently not altogether acceptable to the congregation, who joined 
in but little. One of the best portions of the service was Tallis’s 
Litany, intoned by the vicar with admirable clearness of voice, 
distinct enunciation, and appropriate expression. And how grand 
the choral responses are of the service in this part, especially at the 
sentence ‘“‘Son of God, we beseech Thee to hear us,” where the 
harmonies and the change from the key of C to B flat major lifts the 
soul of the devout worshipper up from earth to heaven! Of the 
sermon by the vicar, on a text appropriate to the day—*‘‘ Hearken 
unto the Lord ; how long wilt thou mourn for Saul ?”—one can only 
say that it inculcated truths, lessons, and reflections of a character 
to set all thinking about good, comforting, and useful things, and 
also of how much better and more impressive this could be done by 
an eloquent preacher like Canon Bullock in twenty minutes than by 
thousands of others in thirty, forty, or even fifty minutes. The 
choir consists of about thirty voices—all voluntary singers—who 
devote themselves with earnest goodwill and intention in their 
worthy endeavour to promote the good of the Church, and the 
effectiveness of the musical part of the service. They have had to 
contend with many difficulties, and ought not to be judged by too 
high a standard. It would be as well, perhaps, if the men’s voices 
were strengthened, and a little more power and quality added ; and 
this, I feel sure, could be managed with a little effort, and a move 
made in the right direction. And we may here bear in mind the 

olden words of William Byrde, one of the greatest musicians of the 
Blizabethan age, inthe scine to his collection of ‘‘ Psalms, Sonnets, 
and Songs of Sadness and Pietie,” published in 1588, who observes 
that ‘‘there is not any musicke of instruments whatsoever comparable 
to that which is made of the voyces of men, where the voyces are 
good, and the same well sorted and ordered. The better the voyce 
is, the meeter it is to honour and serve God therewith ; and the 
voyce of man is chiefly to be employed to that end.” ‘‘ Omnis 
spiritus laudet Dominum.” 

“* Since singing is so good a thing, 
I wish all men would learn to sing.” 

The organ, built by Abbott, of Leeds, one of the best of its size he 


‘has yet erected, is placed at the north side of the church, at a height 


of ten feet above the floor, the underside of which has been ceiled 
with dressed oak boarding and divided into ribbed, moulded, and 
ornamental oak panels. The instrament was chiefly obtained 
through the untiring and generous exertions of Mr Walker Joy, but 
it has yet to receive a worthy and appropriate case, and the sooner 
this is done the better for its exterior appearance and effect. The 
organist (Mr Hudson) is an amateur of ability, and no doubt he does 
his best to render his onerous duties faithfully and well. For his 
opening voluntary he played the well-known Andante in B flat, from 
a Sonata by Mendelssohn, the concluding voluntary being the late 
Edward Bache’s clever Andante and Allegroin D. ; 
There are one or two things yet to be mentioned in connection 
with the public worship in Holy Trinity. Whatever adds to the 
beauty and impressiveness of the building is of value; and it is 
therefore important not to omit stating that at the extreme corners 
of the altar rails stand two handsome banners which have been 
recently presented to the church by Mr Edmund Appleby and Mr 
J. W. Fourness, two highly esteemed members of the church 
council. These banners serve to relieve the otherwise cold appear- 
ance of the sanctuary. That on the left represents the Holy Trinity, 
and that on the right is emblematical of the Saviour’s sacrifice for 
His people. They have been beautifully executed by the famous 
Gilbert Trench, of Bolton, and are highly valued and much 
appreciated by the clergy and congregation. In addition to Mr 
Appleby and Mr Fourness, the Church Council have the assistance 


of Mesars W. Leigh, W. Morris, W. F. Smithson, and W. Teanby. 
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The Churchwarden, of many years standing, is Mr Wm. Green, who 
has rendered long and valuable services to the church, and the able 
hard-working curate is the Rev F. S. Baines. All these, with the 
indefatigable Vicar as their chief and guide, work together with zeal 
and fervour for the welfare of the church ; in short, there seems to 
be a masonic unity with them all, and probably this is so, remember- 
ing that Canon Bullock is the present Provincial Grand Chaplain of 
West Yorkshire. WItiiAM Spark, M.D. 
—— 


MARIO. 
‘‘ From Personal Recollections of Grisi and Mario.” No. 19.* 
(Concluded from page 491.) © 


Subscriptions to the testimonial from his English friends con- 
tinued to pour in, until an amount was realized, which, with 
capital from other sources, yielded some few hundred pounds per 
annum ; not a princely income, truly, for one who had had such 
large sums at his command, but still sufficient to provide the 
modest comforts he required to satisfy him. He never com- 
plained, nor did he ever forget the kindness shown to him in this 
matter of the testimonial. As a correspondent says, “In all the 
troubles he experienced, no one ever heard him murmur; he 
bore reverses patiently, and with characteristic philosophy. Few 
people knew how sensitive he was to kindness.” Upon his return 
to Rome, Mario passed much of his time at Palo, the residence 
of Prince Odescalchi, and at the Quirinal, the Royal Palace, 
where the King and Queen of Italy always graciously received 
him, The only time he ever sang in Italy was at the Quirinal to 
the Queen on one occasion only, and in compliance with the 
urgent desire of Her Majesty. The song was Schubert's 
Serenade, which may be taken as having been the last melody he 
ever sang. The listener and the song were appropriate to such 
an occasion. By the advice of the Marchesa del Grillo, better 
known as Mdme Ristori, the famous tragedian, a resident in 
Rome, and one of his intimate friends, Mario went into rooms on 
the second floor of No. 176, Via di Ripetta, overlooking the Tiber. 
“In June, 1882, he had been staying at Palo, and, during a very 
hot day, he took his accustomed cold bath, and hurried directly 
afterwards to the station, there to return to Rome. He suddenly 
felt ill and fainted, and was taken back to Palo, where he remained 
in a precarious state, and was for hours delirious. His condition 
for days gave grave anxiety, and he only just escaped a severe 
attack of pneumonia.” He rallied from this attack, but was told 
by his medical adviser to be very careful in avoiding exposure to 
any extreme temperature. He seems to have given but little 
heed to the advice, for in December last he ventured out in the 
bleakest storm of wind and rain. He went to the Café Morteo on 
Tuesday, December 4, and remained there until late in the even- 
ing, surrounded by a coterie of his friends who accompanied him 
home. They remonstrated with him for not wrapping up more 
warmly in such inclement weather, but he laughed at their 
reproaches, and spoke of his having braved the climate of Russia, 
which he declared was far worse in winter than that of Rome. 
The next day bronchitis had set in. Mr W. Cusins, Master of 
the Music to the Queen, who was the last Englishman to see 
Mario, gives me the following account of what afterwards 
occurred :— 

‘‘ Last winter I was some weeks in Rome,” says Mr Cusins, “and 
had promised myself the pleasure of calling upon Mario, but, being 
told he was at Palo, I for some time did not go to his house. At 
length, on Sunday Dec. 9, I heard he had been seen in Rome, I 
was prevented calling the next day, but went to his lodgings, No. 
16, Via Leoncino, on the Tuesday, and found he had left there some 
six months before, and I was directed to a house in the Via di 
Ripetta. Arriving there I was informed by the portolano or door- 
keeper that he inhabited rooms on the second floor, and that he was 
at home, but seriously ill. It was after five inthe afternoon. Ascend- 
ing the staircase, his habitation was easily recognized by a large oval 
brass plate, with the name ‘Candia’ broadly engraved upon it, being 
affixed to the door. I rang, and the door was quickly opened by a 
man-servant, by whom I was told that his master was at home, but 
could see no one, being ill in bed. While I was making further 
inquiry, a stranger came out of the room facing the hall door; this 
proved to be Commendatore Cottrau, an old friend of Mario. He 
took my card and asked me to walk into the dining-room—a well- 





* Published in The Norwood Review and Crystal Palace Reporter, (Copy- 
right of the Author). 





furnished apartment. An easel, with a canvas upon it, paint 
brushes and palette in one corner, modelling implements in another, 
numerous books lying about in well-ordefed confusion, sufficiently 
indicated the tastes and habits of the occupier of the room. A full- 
length life-size portrait in oil decorated the wall on each side of the 
fireplace, a half-length life-size portrait of Giulia Grisi hung on 
another wall. The two companion pictures by the fire-place were 
ortraits of Mario’s father and mother, a handsome couple, the 
ady especially having been remarkably attractive in appearance. 
‘He is very ill,’ said Signor Cottrau addressing me ; ‘if you will wait 
a moment I will take your card to him, he may wish to see you.’ 
Having offered me a chair, Signor Cottrau opened the door of an 
adjoining room, and presently I heard Mario, in a bing ° husky voice, 
mention me by name, and request his friend Cottrau bid me enter. 
I went to him and found him propped up in bed with pillows, 
suffering acutely from difficulty in breathing. We shook 
hands and I observed that his grasp was still apparently 
that of a healthy man, although he talked with considerable 
effort. His first enquiry was after Her gm! the Queen. 
He spoke with gratitude of the Queen and of the English nation 
generally, and I felt that my visit as an Englishman gave him 
intense pleasure in what he knew to be his last moments. Subse- 
quently, Commendatore Cottrau assured me he constantly spoke of 
his attachment to England, and often mentioned some of his fellow 
artists, such as Sims Reeves and Santley. Fearing our conversation 
might fatigue him, I did not prolong my visit beyond a few minutes, 
and then left him. I was prank affected on reaching the street, 
for I felt he was dying, and indeed it appears the doctors had told 
him so some hours previously. When I saw him, his mind was 
perfectly clear, and he appeared to be as strong as ever, apart from 
the affection of the lungs and heart: I had said I would call to 
enquire the following morning; but after dinner I could not rest, 
pos went round to Signor Rotoli, who did not know even that he was 
ill, so quiet and. secluded was his life in the ancient city. Rotoliand I 
went together to hear what news there was, and we both were greatly 
shocked and distressed to learn that he had been dead nearly an 
hour. I had seen him at half-past five ; he died at 7.50. We went 
up and found one of his nephews in the bed-room where the great 
artist had breathed his last, and we stayed with him nearly half-an- 
hour, talking over the past of his gifted uncle. During the after- 
noon he had given directions respecting the disposal of his few 
possessions. His pictures, books, and household furniture he 
distributed among his daughters. A small house, belonging to him 
at Cagliari, he left to his sister for her life, and then to his nephew ; 
his wardrobe and articles of personal use he gave to his housekeeper 
and her husband, who had been his valet. I tele, hed the sad 
news to Windsor, and on the following evening received the follow- 
ing reply from Mr Sahl, one of Her Majesty’s secretaries : ‘‘ Her 
Majesty, with sincere regret, has heard of Signor Mario’s death, and 
wishes you, if possible, to assist at his funeral and to place a wreath 
upon his grave in the Queen’s name.” The temporary interment, 
strangely enough, remembering what had been his view of such 
matters, was arranged for Thursday, December 13, at 10 a.m. In 
so short a time, and at such a season of the year, I had the greatest 
difficulty to carry out the Queen’s commands respecting the 
wreath. All the flowers to be had in Rome were monopolized by 
the English residents and by his other admirers, and it was only by 
mentioning that a wreath must be had for the Queen of England 
that I succeeded in obtaining a wreath such as I wished, which 
ultimately proved to be perhaps one of the largest ever made. 
attended the mournful ceremony from its commencement to the end. 
The small bed-chamber in which Mario died was lighted with four 
large wax tapers, The last offices to the dead had been fulfilled, 
according to the custom in Italy, and he lay in his coffin in full 
evening dress, polished boots white cravat, and white kid ee. 
with a small crucifix in his hands, which were crossed on his breast. 
A wreath of fresh flowers had been placed on his breast, and his 
countenance had assumed a much more youthful and serene appear- 
ance than when I last saw him in life. He almost looked like the 
Mario of the old and well-remembered days. We retired to the 
adjoining room while the coffin was conveyed below into the street, 
where a walking funeral procession was formed of monks, priests, 
and those picturesque mourners, the members of the Confraternita, 
headed by Signor Mancini, the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
a representative of H.M. the King and Queen of Italy, and myself, 
as commanded by Her Majesty the Queen of England. The Church 
of San Rocco, in which the funeral service was performed, faces the 
house, 176, Via di Ripetta, and a short detour was made by the 
procession round the Via de’ Pontifici, returning by the Vicolo delle 
Colonnelle, and the Via di Frezza into the Via di Ripetta. There 
was a large and distinguished following. The previous day a placard, 
with a border indicative of the solemn character of the announce- 
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sted throughout the city by the St Cecilia 


ment, had been 
as follows : 


Academy. It re 





R. AccapEmtia pi S, Crcizta, 
Jeri cessava di vivere, 
Don GIovANNI DI CANDIA, 

Che, sotto il nome di Manto, tanta gloria accrebbe all'arte 
del Canto Italiano. 

I soci della R. Accademia di 8. Cecilia sono pregati de 
rendere gli estremt onori al grande artista, intervenendo ai 
funebre accompagno, che muovera dallabitazione dell estinto, 
Via di Ripetta, No. 176, domani Giovedi, alle ore 10 ante- 
meridiane, 

Dalla residenza Accademica, tl 12 Dicembre, 1883. 

La PRESIDENZA. 








(Translation. ] 


Royat AcaDEMyY oF St. CEvILia, 
Departed this life yesterday, 
Don GIovANNI DI CANDIA, 

Who, under the name of Mario, added so much glory to 
the art of Italian song. 

The members of the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia are re- 
quested to pay the last tribute of respect to the great artist, 
by joining the funeral cortege which will move from the 
house of the deceased, No. 176, Via di Ripetta, to-morrow, 
Thursday, at the hour of 10 a.m. 

Issued from the Academic Residence, 12th December, 1883. 

THE PRESIDENCY. 











The response to this request was very general. Among those 
who joined the funeral procession and crowded the Church of San 
Rocco were the Marquis di Villa Marina, Prince Odescalchi, Com. 
Cottrau, Mdlle Donadio, and other artists of the Costanzi and 
Argentina Theatres; Strakosch, the tenor Clodio, the tenor de 
Bassini, Maestro Vera, Maestro Marchetti, Mr Errington, Maestro 
Morroni, and very many others, as well as several English ladies, 
who, with Mdlle Donadio, brought flowers in profusion to place 
upon the coffin, which bore the simple inscription: Don Giovanni 
di Candia, It was not a musical service with chorus, orchestra, 
and singers, but mass was chanted by monks in the most impressive 
manner, The church was crowded, and the whole ceremony was 
of some hours’ duration. Mrs Godfrey Pearse telegraphed that 
the funeral should be delayed until her arrival in Rome, but it 
was judged impossible to accede to her wish in this respect as it 
was too late to defer the immediate closing of the coflin with any 
— The correspondent to whom I have already referred 
Mon pwc ge — that his — x Levapurs yd clear bye to 

’ nat he was perfec a and resigned to go to 
= those he had loved and ot 5 ayers 5 thar he Gamaell wee 
for his children at the grief they would suffer, several times saying, 

Pauvre —, mentioning them by name, also Mr Ffrench, an old 
—- friend of his, whom he was expecting in Rome, and for 
_ Me se been preparing a room. He several times said, ‘ Pauvre 
‘ann , — Odescalchi’s mother asked as a favour that he 
4 - er confessor, with which desire he complied cheerfully. 
j e father confessor, after leaving the room, with tears strollin 

own his cheeks, said he had attended many a death-bed, but ha 
Oui = =e with a spirit more calmly prepared to leave the world. 
be A —_ the end his mind was a little confused, and he mis- 
pony 4 “eee for Signor Bacelli, the director of the excavations 
the id alatine Hill, with whom he had had some discussion as to 

¢ identification of a temple which had lately been discovered.” 


Pe soon as the death became known at Cagliari, Mario’s native 
of be — a measures were taken to obtain the permission 
oe 8 en ly that he might be removed there for permanent 
pe a + The Italian Government was induced to use its 
rs ce 1n support of the appeal, the result of which was that 
. =e desired consent was at length obtained. 
“an arrangements for the removal and reception of the remains 
ye n a very splendid scale and undertaken entirely at the 
pense of Government, A man of war was put into commission 


for the purpose. Upon the arrival of the vessel with the remains 
on board at Cagliari, all shops in the town were closed, and the 
ceremony of re-interment, which took place on Wednesday in 
Passion week, was conducted with the most impressive and 
elaborate solemnity. Over the open grave long and eloquent 
orations were spoken, in which eulogistic allusions were made to 
Don Giovanni di Candia, the world-famous singer Mario, as a 
noble-hearted patriot, who had freely given his wealth to aid the 
great national scheme of liberating Italy. And thus tardily “ his 
grateful country ” did honour to him when he no longer required 
any acknowledgment of the sacrifices he had made in its behalf. 
Witert Brae. 


—o—— 


THE MUSICAL TRAINING OF MADAME PATTI. 
(To the Editor of the “* Times.” ) 


Sir,—In The Times of July 28 it is stated that Adelina Patti was 
trained by a Hungarian teacher. Let me, Sir, establish the truth, 
having been her first musical director and conductor at the Academy 
of Music in New York, when she appeared in opera for the first time 
on the night of Thanksgiving Day, Thursday, November 24, 1859. 

She never had a Hungarian teacher. Her first teacher, when she 
was a child, was Signora Paravalli, an Italian prima donna; then 
her half-brothers, Antonio and Ettore Barili. The first died at 
Naples some years ago, and the second is still living and teaching in 
New York. In the year 1859 Messrs B. Ullmann and Maurice 
Strakosch were associate managers of the Academy of Music. The 
prime donne engaged by the latter in Europe, Crescimanno and 
Speranza, made a failure. Under these circumstances, Adelina’s 
sister, Madame Strakosch, suggested the idea of making the little 
girl appear in opera. Her aed was opposed to it, saying she was 
too young. I was then appealed to, and, being the musical director, 
the decision was left to me, and after hearing a single piece sung by 
her I concluded favourably for the début. Mr Strakosch was inva- 
riably opposed, and the other manager, Mr Ullmann, said—‘‘I do 
like Pontius Pilate, I wash my hands ; if she succeeds, so much the 
better for you; if not, so much the worse for you.” The conditions 
of her engagement were stipulated with her father, Salvatore Patti, 
at 100 dollars for each representation. I then began to teach her 
Donizetti’s opera Lucia at Mr Strakosch’s house. After she had learnt 
her part I announced a pianoforte rehearsal with the other artists— 
Brignoli, the tenor ; Amadio, the baritone ; and Coletti, the basso. 
Everybody was pleased with her voice. At the orchestra rehearsal 
she surprised everybody, and she had an ovation from the musicians ; 
at the general rehearsal, for which hundreds and hundreds of 
invitations had been issued, she made a sensation; and on her 
first appearance, on the 24th November, 1859, she created an 
excitement, and was encored in the septuor and in the mad 
scene, 

After having taught her Lucia, I did the same for Sonnambula. 
Then Signor Manzocchi, a maitre de chant of talent, prepared her for 
the Barbiere di Siviglia, Puritani, &c. Her success never abated during 
the two seasons she sung at the Academy of Music. The conclusion 
is that Madame Adelina Patti was not trained by a Hungarian 
teacher, but only by Italian teachers who had the true tradition of 
good schools for singing, and they were Signora Paravalli, Ettore 
and Antonio Barili, Muzio, and Manzocchi.—Believe me, your 
obedient servant, 

EmMANvEL Muzio, formerly Musical Director of the 
Academy of Music in New York ; of the Italians, in 
Paris ; and at Venice, Bologna, Milan, &c. 


5, Rue des Capucines, Paris. 








Prixce ALBERT Victor.—The newspapers announce that Prince 
Albert Victor of Wales leaves the Heidelberg University to-day, 
Saturday, but is expected to return next winter. The Liedertafel 
of Neuenheim, where his Royal Highness resides, gave him a fare- 
well serenade a few evenings ago, and at the request of the young 
Prince the programme concluded with the national song, ‘ Wacht 
am Rhein.” The singers were afterwards invited to supper by the 
Prince at the Hotel am Schiff. 

Sourn Waxes Ustversiry Music Scuo.arsuir.—The scholar- 
ship, value £20 a year, tenable for three years, offered by the above 
University for competition in July last to candidates not over 19 
years of age, has been gained by Master W. F. Warner, aged 15, of 
Mansfield Woodhouse, a pupil of Miss Isabel Peech of the Harrow 
Music School, Mansfield. The pupil passed the senior examination 





of the Royal Academy in February last.—Nottingham Guardian. 
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FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 


Kir..—The Festival of the Confederated Singers of Lower Saxony 
—Niederstichsisches Stingerbundfest—held here on the 27th and 28th 
July, was attended by 87 associations from Schleswig-Holstein, the 
Hanse-Towns, and Hanover. The chorus numbered 1,256, and the 
orchestra 70 members. 

Mertz.—The experiment of getting up a German Vocal Festival 
here was made with every success on the 27th July. Besides Metz 
itself, the towns of Forbach, Saargemiind, Diedenhofen, Montigny, 
St Avold, Ars, Oberhomburg, Rohrbach, Saarbriicken-St Johann, 
and Treves, were represented by a total of 550 singers. 

SoNDERSHAUSEN.—At the conclusion of the third six-monthly 
term the first report of the Conservatory here has been recently 
published. The institution was opened on the 5th April, 1883, with 
54 pupils, male and female. The number has now increased to 116, 
of whom 20 have chosen as their principal subject of study solo-sing- 
ing ; 38, the piano ; 39, a whens 4 instrument ; and 8, a wind instru- 
ment. The professional staff consists of 18 members, in addition to 
the director, C. Schroder. 

BremENn.—According to the announcement of the manager, Angelo 
Neumann, the season at the Stadttheater will wind up with a series 
of performances, in chronological order, of all Wagner’s dramatic 
works, Parsifal, of course, excepted. 

Hampurcu.—Anton Rubinstein’s new opera bears the title of 
Der Papagei (The Parrot). The book, founded on an Eastern legend, 
is by Hugo Wittmann. The work will, if possible, be produced at 
the Stadttheater on the lst November. For the last ten years, Pol- 
lini, the manager of the above theatre, has drawn an annual state- 
grant of 30,000 marks, and the Senate was inclined to renew it for 
the current year. But the Corporation-Committee refuse to agree 
to this, principally on the ground that Pollini has not fulfilled the 
contract by which he was bound to give, at least, one popularly 
classical performance at cheap prices every week, whereas, last sea- 
son, he gave only eleven such performances. 

HIrscHBERG.—Louis Riedel, famous all through Silesia as organist 
at the Gnadenkirche here, died recently in his 52nd year. A native of 
Silesia, he attended the usual scholastic course at the Padagogium in 
Zillichau, where, in Gabler, the Musical Director, he found a warm 
patron of his talent for music. His further musical studies were 
pursued at the Institute for Church-Music, Berlin. Then, in the 
capacity of private musician to Baron von Jacobi-Klist, he set out 
on a lengthened course of foreign travel, during which he amassed a 
large stock of professional experience. Since 1867 he was organist 
at the Gnadenkirche, and the masterly manner in which he played 
on the magnificent organ there spread his fame far beyond the pro- 
vince of Silesia, Asa composer he was known for various works for 
organ and piano. 

DRESDEN.—Consequent upon the retirement of Professor Wiillner, 
the following arrangements will come into effect at the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music from the Ist September next. The director, 
Pudor, Hofrath, will be assisted by an “ Academical Council” 
consisting of five musical professors, all specialists. Felix Driseke 
will take the classes of composition ; the upper choral class will be 
under the direction of Professor Eugen Krantz, while the two lower 
choral classes will, after the retirement of Von Welz, be entrusted 
to R. Remmele, from Wiirzburg. The orchestra will be temporarily 
under the orders of A. Wolfermann. 

Iscut.—At the gala performance in honour of the German 
Emperor, the fourth act of Rigoletto was given thus cast: Gilda, 
Mdme Lucca; Maddalena, Mdlle Meisslinger; the Duke, Mierz- 
winski; Rigoletto, V. Bignio; and Sparafucile, Wiegand. 

RotrerpAM.—The German opera company here will most probably 
considerably extend next winter their sphere of action, and, besides 
giving performances at the Hague, Amsterdam, Utrecht, and 
— cross the frontier for the purpose of visiting Antwerp and 

ent. 


Ber11n.—The Royal Operahouse re-opened on the 14th inst., 
with Weber’s Freischiitz.—Conrad Behrens, the well-known bass 
singer, has appeared at Kroll’s Theater as Sarastro in Die Zauber- 
Jléte. At the same place of amusement, Signora Alma Fohstrem has 
created an unusual sensation by her marvellous bravura singing in 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Nachbaur was the Edgardo. He brought 
his engagement to a triumphant conclusion by re-appearing in Le 
Postillon de Lonjumeau. He has now left this capital, but will, in 
all likelihood, return and sing a few more nights before the end of 
the present month.—Several well-known Men’s Choral Associations 
have combined and formed themselves into one large body, called 
the “ Berliner Liedertafel,” with the object of following the example 
set by the Men's Choral Associations at Cologne, Dresden, Strass- 





burgh, &c., and fostering a taste among the public for high-class 
music of this description. 

Cotocne.—In writing to thank the Municipality for the pension 
of 3,000 marks which they voted him, Dr. Ferdinand v. Hiller ob- 
served that he had passed the best years of his life in Cologne and 
devoted to it his best energies, and, as a proof of his attachment, 
had bequeathed to it by will his album, which contains autographs 
of some very celebrated men, including, among others, those of 
Humboldt, Goethe, Grillparzer, Tieck, Paganini, Zelter, Cornelius, 
Geibel, Auerbach, Lenau, Scheffel, Hummel, Mendelssohn, Niels 
W. Gade, Overbeck, Gutzkow, Klaus Groth, and Joachim. 

Pracur.—Angelo Neumann has become manager of the National 
Theatre from the Ist September. Kreibig, the former manager, 
held a lease which had still two years to run, but gave it up in con- 
sideration of receiving 20,000 florins. Senger will succeed Neumann 
as manager of the Stadttheater, Bremen. 

Vienna.—The Theater an der Wien has been sold by its late 
proprietor, Franz Jauner, to Mdlle. Alexandrine von Schonerer, a 
relative of his, who was formerly an actress, and, under the name of 
Alexandrine, played in Liibeck, Stettin, and Dantzig. Jauner in- 
tends settling with his family in Berlin. A lessee has already been 
found for the Theatre an der Wien in the person of Camillo Walzel, 
known as an author and librettist by the pseudonym of Zell, who 
has taken a five years’ lease. 

GgorceTowN (DemerRARA).—During the past three weeks the 
Wallack Tripologue, consisting of Mr and Mrs Watty Wallack and 
Mr J. A. Rider, accompanied by Herr Jaehde, pianist, have given 
a series of eight entertainments in the Philharmonic Hall, George- 
town, inclusive of three benefit performances. On several nights, 
His Excellency the Administrator and Mrs Smith graced the per- 
formances with their presence. The Company have been exceed- 
ingly well received in the city, which they are revisiting after an 
absence of about twelve years. At the present time they are ap- 

aring in New Amsterdam, where they opened a short season on 
Wednesday night.—Demerara Chronicle, July 25. 


o—— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
(From the ‘Morning Post.” ) 

Some of the new pieces published by Messrs Duncan Davison 
& Co., are distinguished by the ability they display, as being out of 
the common order, while all are marked by that good taste and 
judgment in selection which is the characteristic of the publications 
of this firm. 

Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le 
Jeune, are worthy of high commendation, because they exibit that 
charm of simplicity which never appeals in vain to the right- 
minded. They are called respectively ‘‘An Evening Song” and 
‘“‘ Liebeslied,” and they are very expressive and musical, and while 
they are not beneath the attention of the expert they are within 
reach of the most moderate players. 

“The Lament ” on the death of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Albany, by Lillie Albrecht, has been already commended in these 
columns as a clever and pathetic piece of pianoforte composition, 
still an additional word may be said in its favour, inasmuch as it 
has considerable merit. 

The ‘‘ Reindeer, Galop Brillante,” for the piano, by Durand de 
Grau, is ably and effectively written, and, with the ‘ Pastorelle ” of 
the same writer, will be welcomed as valuable as pieces. 
The like favour will doubtless be accorded to the new edition of 
Thalberg’s Melody in E flat major (allegretto moderato), which is 
full of the special quality associated with the name of the composer. 
The brilliant fantasia on Don Giovanni by the same has already 
been made well and widely known by the superb rendering on many 
public occasions of Madame Arabella Goddard. This new edition 
will, therefore, bring a new popularity for a piece of arrangement 
which has a great many valuable recommendations of its own. 

The ‘ Alexandra, Valse Brillante,” by Frederick Bowen Jewson, 
is dedicated by special permission to the Prince of Wales, and is 
well worthy of his gracious acceptance. It is not only cleverly 
written, but it is instinct with music from beginning to the end. ‘ 

Among the songs published by this firm J. Mortimer Adye’s 
“‘O sigh not, love,” may be recommended as a graceful and vocal 
piece of writing. The song called ‘His footsteps,” by Lilas 
Spontini, is hearty and effective in style ; the ‘‘ Pastoral,” by Signor 
L. Badia, is very good. The three songs by another Italian writer, 
P. D. Guglielmo, severally intitled, ‘Il Messaggero,” ‘‘ Notte e 
Giorno,” and ‘Qui sospirando Elvira,” have the advantage of 

erfect agreement between words and music, the composer being 
is own poet. The canzonetta, ‘‘Non te Lagnar,” by Giuseppe 
Romano, is an elegant speciman of vocal writing. All these deserve 
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to be received with favour. The new edition of Rossini’s romance 
“Ombre oscure” (with French as well as Italian words) from 
Guillaume Tell, transposed to the key of G, will find a glad recep- 
tion among amateur singers, as will also the cavatina from 
Donizetti’s Selly ‘‘In questo semplice,” in which the beauty of pure 
melody is united with graceful forms of expression. 


—o—- 


- Z 
Royal Academy of Music. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
PIANOFORTE. 

The following pupils having received all the annual awards, have 
satisfied the examiners with their continued progress :— 

Beatrice DaveNport—Lady Goldsmid Scholarship, 1878; 
Additional Potter Exhibition, 1880; Santley Prize, 1882 ; Bronze 
Medal, 1879; Silver Medal, 1880 ; Certificate of Merit, 1881. 

Autice DyER—Bronze Medal, 1881 ; Silver Medal, 1882; Certifi- 
cate of Merit, 1883. 

Marcaret Gype—Potter Exhibition, 1880; Lady Goldsmid 
Scholarship, 1881; Thalberg Scholarship, 1882; Bronze Medal, 
1879 ; Silver Medal, 1880 ; Certificate of Merit, 1881. 

Kate Isaacson—Bronze Medal, 1881; Silver Medal, 1882; 
Certificate of Merit, 1883. 

Lian Munster—Sterndale Bennett Prize, 1882: Potter Ex- 
hibition, 1883; Lady Goldsmid Scholarship, 1884; Bronze Medal, 
1881; Silver Medal, 1882 ; Certificate of Merit, 1883. 

Frances SmirH.—Sterndale Bennett Prize, 1883 ; Bronze Medal, 
1881 ; Silver Medal, 1882 ; Certificate of Merit, 1883, 


MALE DEPARTMENT. 
PIANOFORTE. 

G. W. F. Crowrnzr—Sterndale Bennett Scholarship, 1882; 
Heathcote Long Prize, 1883; Potter Exhibition, 1884; Bronze 
Medal, 1881 ; Silver Medal, 1882 ; Certificate of Merit, 1883. 

ArtHur W. Dace—Heathcote Long Prize (divided), 1882; 
Thalberg Scholarship (two terms), 1881, re-elected, 1883 ; Bronze 
Medal, 1881 ; Silver Medal, 1882; Certificate of Merit, 1883. 

ALFRED Izarp—Heathcote Long Prize, 1884; Bronze Medal, 
1880; Silver Medal, 1881 ; Certificate of Merit, 1882. 

Hersert Lake—Heathcote Long Prize, 1881; Bronze Medal, 
1881 ; Silver Medal, 1882; Certificate of Merit, 1883. 

CHARLES STEWART MacpHerson—Sterndale Bennett Scholar- 
ship, 1880; Balfe Scholarship, 1882, re-elected, 1883; Bronze 
Medal, 1881 ; Silver Medal, 1882 ; Certificate of Merit, 1883. 

Septimus B. Waspe—Heathcote Long Prize (divided), 1882; 
Hine Gift, 1883; Sterndale Bennett Scholarship, 1884; Bronze 
Medal, 1881 ; Silver Medal, 1882 ; Certificate of Merit, 1883. 

VIOLONCELLO, 

James E, Hampieton—Bonamy Dobree Prize, 1882; Bronze 
Medal, 1881 ; Silver Medal, 1882 ; Certificate of Merit, 1883. 

W ILLIAM C. Hann—Bonamy Dobree Prize, 1883 ; Bronze Medal, 
1881 ; Silver Medal, 1882; Certificate of Merit, 1883. 


—o—_ 


COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 


The classical concerts given on Wednesdays during the promenade 
concert season at Covent Garden—The Globe says—constitute the 
backbone of the enterprise. A succession of concerts devoted to 
dance tunes and ballads would present few attractions to musicians 
and cultivated amateurs, and would speedily satiate the appetite of 
the general public. In the interests of art it is desirable that at 
least once in every week the splendid band engaged for these 
concerts should be employed in the exposition of high-class music, 
and, were this desideratum unsupplied, the Covent Garden Prome- 
nade Concerts would lose their best raison d’étre. The first classical 
concert of the current season was given last night, and the pro- 
ramme merits special notice, presenting, for the first time in 
ingland, an important orchestral work by the late Joachim Raff. 
Spohr’s great symphony, generally known as The Power of 
Sound, was first introduced to the English public at the Promenade 
Concerts given by Jullien, and to Mr A. Gwyllym Crowe is due the 
first production in England of an orchestral work worthy to figure 
conspicuously in the programmes of the Philharmonic Society, or of 
the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts. We may remind our readers 
that Haydn, “‘the father of the symphony,” constructed his first 
symphonic works on orchestral “suites,” or succession of move- 
ments in various, mostly dance, rhythms. The work by Raff, 
prosuees last night, is not symphonic, inasmuch as it contains no 
nal ‘‘ working out ” of its themes, and is described by its composer, 








in polyglot terms, as an ‘‘Italienische Suite” for orchestra. It 
comprises five distinct movements, all impregnated with Italian 
colour. No. lis an ‘‘ Overture,” in common time; ‘‘ Allegro molto,” 
full of melody, and most ingeniously scored. It opens in the key of 
E minor, and felicitously terminates in the relative major. No. 2, 
‘*Barcarolle,” begins and ends in E minor, and with the exception 
of some remarkably original passages for two flutes and two 
clarionets, presents little occasion for praise. No. 3, an Intermezzo, 
entitled ‘‘ Pulcinella,” is in the key of E minor, 2-4 time, presto, 
and is remarkably brilliant and characteristic. The gem of the 
work is No. 4, a ‘‘ Notturno,” Andante non troppo lento, in 6-8 time, 
key A major, with an episode in C. This movement is replete with 
melodious charm, enhanced by masterly orchestration, and was 
warmly applauded. No. 5, a brilliant ‘‘ Tarantella,” in E minor, 
brought to a successful termination a performance which for more 
than 40 minutes had enchained the attention of the large audience. 
It can scarcely be expected that many such surprises as that of last 
night will be provided for the frequenters of the Covent Garden 
concerts, and for some time to come the Jtalian Suite of Joachim 
Raff should strongly attract all lovers of high-class music. 

Among other “classical” selections were the Jupiter symphony 
of Mozart, the Anacreon overture of Cherubini, Liszt’s Fourteenth 
Hungarian Fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra—the pianoforte 
part admirably played by the Chevalier Leon E. Bach on an instru- 
ment of inferior quality ; the ‘‘ Inflammatus ” from Dvorak’s Stabut 
Mater, expressively sung by Mdme Enriquez; and Handel’s ‘‘ Ruddier 
than the cherry,” sung so well by Mr Santley that he was called on 
to repeat it. He substituted the ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy.” The second 

of the concert was devoted to miscellaneous selections, including 
the successful ‘“‘See-Saw Waltz” of Mr Crowe. 
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LAD AAWO Y/Y 


QUEEN MARY’S WISH, 


WHEN A PRISONER IN LOCHLEVEN CASTLE. 


O could I wing my weary flight 
Across the narrow sea, 
That, like a silver zone, divides 
My heart, fair France, from thee, 
The clouds that gather round my head, 
And now dissolve in tears, 
Would rise like mist at morning light, 
And chase away my fears. 


No bigot zeal would then defame 
The royal name I bear, 

Nor treason, with its deadly blight, 
Consume me with its care ; 

Then haughty lord and mail-clad knight 
No more would brave my will, 

In fancy’s realm I'd live content 
As Queen of Scotland still. 


Home of my heart, O sunny France! 
In dreams alone I see 
Thy festive Court, in all its pride 
And wealth of chivalry. 
Ah! could I once again recall 
The days that are no more, 
Not e’en the sceptre England sways 
Would tempt me from thy shore. 
Copyright. J. STEWART. 
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Heinrich Vogl will sing the title-part in Wagner's Parsifal for the 
first time at this autumn’s special performances before the King of 
Bavaria, and, probably, re-appear in the same character at next 
year’s Festival Performances in Bayreuth. 

The new Leipsic Gewandhaus is so far advanced towards comple- 
tion, that it will probably be ore towards the end of autumn. 
Should this expectation be fulfilled, twelve of the regular concerts 
will be given next season in the new, and ten in the old, building. 

Camille Saint-Saéns will conduct the performance of his opera, 
Henry VIIL., the first novelty of the winter season, at the Stadt 
theater, Prague. Thence he will proceed to Vienna, where he will 
produce, among other things, his cantata, La Lyre et la Harpe. 
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MARRIAGE. 

On August 9th, at Sedbergh, by the Rev. John Way, Vicar of 
Henbury, ArtHuR WoopBINE ParisH, Esq., to BEATRICE, eldest 
daughter of the late Clement Upron-CoTtrELL-DorMER, Esq., of 
Rousham, Oxfordshire. 

DEATH. 

On August 9th, at his residence, 47, Gloucester Street, Belgrave 
Road, S.W., George Benson, Mus.Bac., Cantab. Friends will 
please accept this intimation. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL WorLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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BERLIOZ, LINE, AND HOOK.* 


Considering his nervous nature and temperament, which 
inclined but little to tranquillity, very few persons would 
picture to themselves Hector Berlioz on the banks of a river, 
with a large straw hat on his head and a fishing-rod in his 
hand, watching the capricious evolutions of the tell-tale float, 
and saying to himself, “ That’s a bite! I think that’s a 
bite!” Yet it was thus that, once in his life, they might 
have contemplated the composer of Roméo et Juliette and the 
Symphonie Fantastique. In corroboration of our assertion, 
we need only the following letter which he wrote on this 
very subject to the author of the Massacre de Chio, the 
painter, Eugene Delacroix, between whom and himself there 
were so many points of affinity and resemblance :— 

““My dear Delacroix,—I am told that you are angry with me for 
having kept you waiting in vain for me three days. You will, 
perhaps, excuse me by attributing my absence to the completion of 
something which had to be done in a hurry—to finishing the famous 
Savage Symphony, over which Meyerbeer, it seems, made so merry 
before knowing anything about it. This excuse is denied me. Let 
Meyerbeer be re-assured! I sacrificed you not to a bit of harmony, 
but simply to an angling expedition suggested by Scribe. 

‘*Not knowing where to isolate himself, Scribe hit upon the 
notion of dragging me off to the banks of the Biévre, for the purpose 
of abandoning himself, at his ease, to reflection, under pretext of 
depopulating the stream dear to Hugo. While he was exerting 
himself to hit upon the ending to a play, I was exerting myself to 
secure a bleak. My dear master, I returned home empty-handed. 
Fishes are growing scarce. They have been warned against men, 
and, it would seem, against musicians, also. 

** Pai méme des jaloux au royaume des ondes !” 

‘*So I am defenceless before you. But postponement is not 
renunciation. I am for ever disgusted with a new pleasure which 
I consider impossib’e. So true is it that, with the exception of 
music, all my attempts will end in failure. When I say, ‘ with the 
exception of music,’ I am boasting. 

‘Excuse me once more. In the hope of soon seeing you,—I 
remain, yours truly, ‘““H, Beruioz.” 








Mpme AMALIE HaizinGer, one of the most celebrated Austrian 
actiesses of the present century, died at Vienna on Wednesday. 
Yor thirty years she was the pride of the Burg Theatre. Her 
unsurpassed talents, combined with her rare personal graces, had 
captivated every critic from the time of Goethe. When in Paris 
in 1830 she charmed the Parisians, though she acted only in 
German pieces. At the funeral the Burgomaster of Vienna will, 
in the name of the city, deposit a wreath on the coffin, The 
a tress leaves one son, Lieutenant Field-Marshal Anton Haizinger, 
and a daughter, the Countess Schonfeld. 


FRIEDEMANN BACH.* 
(Continued from page 497. ) 


Little definite is known of Friedemann’s residence in Dresden. 
He appears to have led a quiet, retired life, and to have devoted 
himself exclusively to his art. Sometimes he gave public per- 
formances on the organ ; sometimes he gave lessons, and, as a 
teacher, could point to some distinguished pupils. With his 
compositions, however, he was not fortunate. As an organist and 
player on the harpsichord, he surpassed all his contemporaries ; 
he overcame the most unheard-of difficulties with the greatest 
ease, as though they were mere child’s play, and every one who 
heard him bore witness to the incredible power he exhibited on 
the organ. Is it, then, to be wondered at that anything composed 
by him should fill with mistrust his colleagues in art? Every one 
of them started with the idea that he should find it something 
beyond the powers of any executant except him who wrote it. 
The only means then possible for finding a market for musical 
compositions, namely, by obtaining subscribers, was, therefore, 
generally not available in Friedemann’s case. Owing to his want 
of energy, his first unsuccessful attempts in this direction seem to 
have made him lose all pleasure in composition, and, consequently, 
he limited himself to the practical demonstration of his unex- 


-ampled technical skill, by which he was sure of commanding 


success and universal admiration. 

Friedemann Bach held his post at the Sophienkirche, Dresden, 
uninterruptedly for thirteen years. The place of organist at the 
Liebfrauenkirche in Halle-on-the-Saale then fell vacant, a place 
which, years before, had been offered to and declined by his father. 
It was not only better endowed than his place in Dresden, but, 
also, better adapted to a man of his acquirements. In Dresden, 
he had been only a practical organist, and no other musical duties 
were officially expected of him. In Halle, on the contrary, besides 
attending to his organist’s duties, he was to undertake the direction 
of all musical matters ; in Halle, therefore, he could imitate his 
old father, and, like the latter, exert himself in many different 
ways where music was concerned. Ilis taste for composition—a 
taste which he asserted, not altogether without reason, had died 
out in Dresden because he had enjoyed no opportunity of exerting 
it—once more revived; while, lastly, the prospect of being in 
Halle nearer his family may have had some part in inducing him 
to change aud improve his mode of life, and remove to the last- 
named town. : 

Unexampled technical skill had gradually generated in Friede- 
mann boundless professional pride; the awe entertained of him 
by all the organists and harpsichord-players of the day was 
always a source of delight to him, and still more so when he 
could make them feel his superiority. As a matter of course, 
such conduct did not procure him friends. In addition to this, 
there was developed in him, more and more as years rolled on, an 
inflexible, defiant spirit, the inevitable result being that he fre- 
quently became involved at Halle in serious disputes with his 
official superiors. As long as his father lived, things appear, 
however, to have gone on tolerably well; his father could always 
intervene as a mediator ; but Sebastian Bach died in 1750, and it 
was soon afterwards impossible to get on with Friedemann any 
longer. The roughness of his disposition—which, by the way, in 
matters of art, had frequently been exhibited even towards his 
father—now became so insufferably apparent that the gap be- 
tween him and his official superiors could no longer be filled up. 
After his father’s death, he seems to have felt himself that he 
needed someone else to stand by him, for no later than at the 
beginning of the year 1751, he married. But this was no good : 
his ill-regulated mind permitted no improvement in any circum 
stances of his life, while his unbounded professional pride, and his 
stubbornness continually drove him afresh to resist in the most 
stupid fashion everyone who sought to influence him. ; 

This perverse obstinacy prevented him from advancing in his 
art, also, a single step beyond the limit reached by his father. The 
new musical era which, coming from Italy, spread throngh 
Germany, and then buried for a long time in almost utter oblivion 
the worthy and in his style eminent precentor of St Thomas’ 
School, did not exist for Friedemann. His brother Emanuel 
understood how to take the new era into account, and, conse- 
quently, achieved a reputation which placed him at the head of 





* From Le Ménestrel, 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, 
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living musicians, so that every one considered him as of more 
importance than even his father Sebastian, whose peculiar 
grandeur was no longer understood. The great Joseph Haydn 
himself entertained such a high opinion of Emanuel Bach as to 
say with reference to him: “He is the father and we are the 
boys; it is from him we have learnt all we know.” In Friede- 
mann, on the contrary, the new era excited only fresh and deep 
resentment ; the pretty trifles, as he called works in the new style, 
found a most rapid sale, while no one ever asked for his composi- 
tions. He did absolutely nothing, however, to convince the world 
of the value of the sublime art of German church-music, but 
actually ceased to compose anything more. While, by blending 
the serious German tendency with the Italian, Emanuel made due 
allowance for the time, and thus in truth founded another era, 
creating a new kind of harpsichord music, from which instru- 
mental music could be further developed, Friedemann buried 
himself in stubborn obstinacy and remained an utter nonentity 
with regard to the progress of his art. 

This obstinacy of his plunged him deeper and deeper into all 
kinds of trouble; his absence of mind rendered him careless and 
untidy, and, as he abandoned himself more and more to drinking, 
he became less and less respected, even as an artist. His wife, 
too, appears not to have possessed the slightest influence over 
him, for we see him behaving as recklessly towards his family— 
out of three children one daughter had survived—as towards 
everyone else. On the outburst of another quarrel, he gave 
notice, in the year 1764, of his intention, though he had nothing 
else in view, of throwing up his. place as organist at the Lieb- 
frauenkirche. So deeply, however, had he already sunk in the 
estimation of his fellow men, that his successor, when applying for 
the post, actually dared to write, in so many words, of him, 
Friedemann Bach, the greatest organist of his day: “ The organist 
can lord it grandly with his instrument; what a pity his instru- 
ment cannot shine with him.” 


(To be continued. ) 
—po—— 


PARSIFAL, 
(From another Correspondent at Buyreuth.) 


The last performances of Parsifal have been as well attended 
and successful as their precursors, the audiences in many 
instances being far more subtle and appreciative, a fact 
important to note, insomuch as the larger portion of pilgrims 
came from “unmusical” England. Materna, Winkelmann, and 
Scaria made their farewell on the Wednesday, Malten, Gudehus, 
Siehr, and Plank, on Friday; the trio fully confirming the 
Impressions of three successive summers, and the quartet, for the 
most part, doing the same. 

The last performance will dwell in the memory of those present, 
were it only for the singing and declamation of Herr Plank, 
whose artistic attainments have already received due acknowledg- 
ment. Klingsor has never been impersonated to more realistic 
advantage; it was a triumph of Music and Drama, the two 
swearing eternal fidelity — fitting epilogue for the occasion. 
Malten, although appearing somewhat fatigued at the commence- 
ment, soon managed to throw obstacles to the winds, and re- 
echoed the previous successes of her Kundry, working up the 
finale of the second act in a manner worthy the subject, and 
bringing out the defiant laugh with a crispness and power that 
should have made Klingsor rejoice. 

__ Gudehus once more filled the “ title-réle.” Although in some 
instances satisfying the illusion, he lacks youthful energy, and 
inclines his hearers to reminiscences of his Tristan, Lohengrin, &c., 
wholly out of place in this instance. If a remark might be made 
without veiling the reader’s mind to all that is genuine and sound 
in Herr Gudehus’s Parsifal, it would be undoubtedly in the Good 
Friday scene, after Kundry has anointed his feet, and she looks 
up into his face bathed in rapture, like a person momentarily 
flooded in a golden sunset at sea. Herein, it may be remarked, 
Herr Gudehus chooses an attitude quite in keeping with certain 
heretical notions that now and then obtain. Were it but a 
momentary inspiration, well and good; but continued for some 
five minutes, it becomes obtrusive—as though a knight from 
Montsalvat, at a loss for something to do in the temporary 
Suspension of celebrating the Graal, had turned photographer, and 








was at that moment celebrating Herr Gudehus. Siehr, as 
Gurnemanz, it must be hoped, is not at his best; or, if the contrary, 
he acted wisely in becoming hermit, and not troubling the inhabi- 
tants of Montsalvat too long with his serio-comic demeanour and 
unknightly presence. 

There are to be no performances next year, according to the 
latest Musicteorological instructions ; so the reminiscences of the 
last two performances, with Materna, Winkelmann, Scaria, 
Malten, Gudehus, and Plank, will have to be handed down to 
those who are destined to hear Parsifal once more with so worthy 
a sextet. Doprnas. 

[ We earnestly wish that “ Dodinas” and other roving (raving?) 
correspondents—including his brother-in-arms, “ Sagramore”— 
would change their theme from that eternally tedious one of Wagner 
and Wagnerism. Never, sure, was such a hullaballoo!—D. %. } 


(eee 


ICHABOD. 


How pitiful is the Ichabod of our day! Without caring for 
what he preaches, he drones out sentence after sentence, till at 
last he may get to like the kind of work and even take real pride 
in it. But often it is not his fault. He has to spout for unen- 
cumbered baillies, with more beeves than brains. His orations 
are valued at so much per measure—say the hind legs of a water- 
rat. Hence it behoves him to be as tedious as possible while 
actually propounding nothing. Ichabod may not choose his own 
time any more than his own subject. He is obliged to fit his 
style to some of the prevailing styles of the day, among which, 
however, there is little difference, all being more or less pleonas- 
tically vicious. Lucky is Ichabod if he has not to give in to 
“ politics” (political or other). Such a state of things is the 
death of any individuality, or singularity, he can boast. He 
gradually gets enveloped in a crust of convention, which ever 
thickens and hardens until he is stifled, and, decaying, leaves a 
meagre reproduction of his type—a worthless fossil! But, 
long before this, he may meet with an occasion for unfeigned 
cnlon Then it is that he finds himself hampered by the 
artificial manner he has acquired, being unable to express himself ; 
and unless he puts forth his entire strength, succeeding by con- 
vulsive efforts in breaking the crust, and scattering the loosened 
fragments, he must needs drivel. There are, here and there, 
Ichabods not unnaturally gifted with a certain polished style 
which apes sobriety. Let none of the tribe unpossessed of this 
peculiar endowment attempt to imitate them. Go to! he is 
doomed. 

Nature ! Nature! Air! Freedom! 
The hybrid diction of Ichabodism with its Latin terms, trite 
comparisons, stereotyped way of looking at things, and humdrum 
generally, constitute a fungoid growth nurtured in a dull miasma 
of every-day-ism. 

Pollute not the spring of the Muse! “ Poets”—says a 
poet—* are the unacknowledged legislators of the world.” Be 
that so, or not, the poet is the only true critic; therefore, strive 
not to transform him into a sham Ichabod. Look to thyself. Get 
out of the straight, hard, rutty, dusty road! Up the banks, over 
the hedges, and into the fields and woods, where things grow and 
where you will see what you shall see.* 

DRAMUZIANDO. 


[* Locusts, asps, hamadryads, &c.—Dr. Blinge. ] 








Joseph Staudigl, lately of the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Carlsruhe, 
has left the lyric stage with the intention of devoting himself in 
future solely to concert-singing and oratorio. 

Tue Waayer FestivaL Prerrormances.—It is a remark- 
able fact that executive artists make a point of keeping aloof from 
the above; with the exception of the singers directly concerned 
in them and of Minnie Hauk, who is agreat admirer of Wagner's, 
and has made a pilgrimage to the Bayreuth performances for 
several years, we find no celebrated stage-name among the visitors. 
This is all the more astonishing, as many artists of the present 
day are indebted for great triumphs to Wagnerian characters. 
We will mention only Mdme Nilsson, Mdme Albani, Campanini, 
&e., to say nothing of German artists. 
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WORCESTER FESTIVAL PROGRAMME, 
II. 
(From “ Berrow’s Worcester Journal.” ) 

Dr Bridge’s motet, ‘‘ Hymn to the Creator” (or The Song of St 
Francis of Assisi), though of small dimensions, is historically and 
musically interesting. It was written in the year 1224 by the 
renowed apostle of the Middle Ages, the founder of the Franciscan 
Order, and is the first known composition in the language of modern 
Italy, all religious songs and canticles before it having been in Latin. 
St Francis had little knowledge of the rules of poetry, but havin 
preached in the vulgar tongue to the people as long as he ha 
strength to do so, it came into his mind to compose for them a tender 
message, in the shape of a song, which his brethren and the devout 
people could sing as they went about the common ways, as is the 
Italian custom. It is told of him that, after a long fasting, he called 
one of his brethren and desired him to write down the words which 
he sang to his reverent disciple. It was called the ‘‘Song of the 
Sun,” or ‘‘Song of God’s Creatures,” and will strike thoughtful 
readers by its resemblance to the ‘‘ Benedicite.” It was the habit 
of St Francis to call all the creatures of God by the name of brother. 
It is said that he preached to the birds in the woods, addressing 
them as his brethren. (Many will remember having seen pictures 
by well-known early painters pourtraying this subject). It was, 
therefore, nothing strange to him to sing of the sun, moon, wind, 
and waters as members of the same wide fraternity. The last verse, 
added afterwards, has a story of its own. A serious quarrel had 
arisen in the little city of Assissi, near his convent, between the 
ecclesiastical and secular powers. The Bishop put the town under 
an edict, depriving it of all church ordinances ; the magistrates in 
return had the boldness to defy the Church and outlaw the Bishop. 
St Francis heard of this, but being too weak to go out to the belli- 
— and preach peace to them, he sent for the brethren who went 

aily to the city for alms, and taught them this new verse, directing 

them to call together the people of. the place in the Bishop’s palace 
and to sing it to them. the city potentates came, expecting some 
weighty message, but were so touched by the simple appeal of the 
song that they saw the folly of their quarrel, and made friends. The 
following very literal translation of the song of course lacks the 
grace and beauty of the Italian original :— 

Highest omnipotent good Lord 

Glory and honour to Thy name adored, 

And praise and every blessing, 

Of everything Thou art the source, 

No man is worthy to pronounce T'hy name. 


Praised be His creatures all, 

Praised be the Lord my God, 

By the great Sun, my brother above all, 

Who by his rays lights us and lights the day ; 
Radiant is she, with his great splendour stored, 

Thy Glory, Lord, confessing. 

By sister moon and stars my Lord is praised, 

Where clear and fair, they in the heavens are raised. 


By brother wind, my Lord, Thy praise is said, 
By air and clouds, and the blue sky o’er head, 
By which Thy creatures all are kept and fed. 


By one most humble, useful, precious, chaste, 
By sister Water, O my Lord, Thou art praised. 


And praised is my Lord 
By brother Fire—He who lights up the night, 
Jocund, robust is he, and strong and bright. 


Praised art Thou, Lord, by mother Earth— 
Thou who sustainest her, and governest, 
And to her flowers, fruit, herbs, dost colour give and birth. 


And praised is my Lord 

By those who for Thy love can pardon give, 
And bear the weakness and the wrongs of men— 
Blessed are those who suffer thus in peace, 

By Thee the Highest, to be crowned in heaven. 

A musical analysis of the work must, of course, be deferred till 
after it has been heard. The treatment throughout is of a pastoral 
character, and thoroughly poetic; the whole composition is well 
conceived, and, although of small dimensions, will add to the reputa- 
tion of Dr Bridge, who is himself to conduct the work in the mother 
church of the county in which he was born. 

Among the pieces to be given at the special opening service we 
find Humphrey’s so-called ‘‘Grand Chant” (the melody written on 
two sounds only, B and C) set down for the “‘ Venite.” The effect 
of the band coming in at the “Gloria” has always been so striking as 
to be well remembered. The Psalms are to be sung to a chant by 





Lawes, also in C. It would have been a relief to singers and con- 
gregation had a chant in some other neighbouring key been selected. 

if we remember rightly, Sir Frederick Ouseley wrote his ‘‘ Te 
Deum ” in F for a former festival, but for some reason it could not be 
done, and his ‘‘ Magnificat ” was given. The anthem will be Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ When Israel out of Egypt came,” and at the close of the 
service the well-known hymn “‘ Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

At the special closing service on Friday evening, the orchestral 
introduction to the second part of Spohr’s Last Judgment will be 
played. The beauty of this fine composition will assuredly make all 
who hear it long for the remainder of the work. The Psalms include 
the jubilant song of praise, “ Let everything that hath breath praise 
the Lord,” a fitting close, indeed, to such a feast of music as will 
have been partaken of during the week. 

The anthem after the third collect will be Spohr’s ‘‘ O sing unto the 
Lord,” by that king among old English composers Henry Purcell, 
and at the end of the service Beethoven’s celebrated chorus, ‘‘ Hal- 
lelujah to the Father.” i rut 

As a great portion of the cathedral will be thrown open, it is to be 
hoped the congregations will include hundreds of people who have 
never known what the effect of church music is upon those who hear 
it in all its grandeur for the first time. A soul-stirring and wonderful 
feeling it is even for those who are accustomed occasionally to help 
in such services. How much greater then should it be for those who 
come perhaps to hear the music only, but who can scarcely quit the 
building without having some deeper impression made upon their 
hearts ? 





THE HOUNDS. 


Through the yielding thorny keep, 

That hedgeth in the drowsy sheep, 
Whilst evening shades are falling ; 

The vagrant hound, to gain the ground 

Where weary droves at rest are found, 
Adventurously is crawling. 

Though yet unheard, and still unseen, 

The meek-eyed flock with instinct keen, 
Perceive the peril nigh ; 

Nor wait they till the wolfish fang, 

Upon their quivering limbs shall hang, 
But wildly,. vainly fly. 

Forgotten is the tribal vow, 

To hold for aye together,” now 
Each spurns his comrade’s side. 

The sward’s monotony of green 

Breaks up into a chequered scene, 
By tender fleece-hues dyed. 

Reluctantly the dog winds back, 

Sore grieved to quit the chased one’s track, 
At his stern master’s word, 

Oh! that another hound might stay 

His fiercer lust for gentle prey, 
When pity’s voice is heard. 

See ! where sad trees the home surround, 

There cruellest hound, grim death has found 
A victim in its lord. 

Nor startling cries, nor knell’s surprise, 

That fill the house, the woods, the skies, 
Can loose those fangs abhorred, 


Silent the hall where friends erstwhile, 
Saluted with a courteous smile, 
Each other and their host ; 
The darkened corridor now gives 
No sign of moving thing that lives— 
No tenant save his ghost, 
Like senseless hound, death, thou has ta’en 
The flock’s true leader, and has slain 
Their loving guide and friend. 
Oh ! had it been the Master’s choice, 
To hold thee by His sovereign voice, 
From working this dire end ! 
Pinner, Aug. 12th, PENCERDD GWFFYN. 


Copyright. 











Mdme Liebhart, the popular Viennese cuntatrice, has left London 
for a fortnight’s visit to Harlwell Park, Northampton. From thence 
she proceeds to the North of England for the remainder of the 
vacation. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


SovtHrort.—A competition for amateur reed bands was held in 
the Winter Gardens, on Monday, August 4th (Bank Holiday). The 
event is more worthy of note inasmuch as it is the first competition 
of this class of band held in Southport, if not, indeed in this part of 
the country. There were ten entries, and seven bands put in an 
appearance, viz: Moorside Mills, Oldham; Heywood Unitarian 
Temperance ; Saddleworth ; Droylsden Village; Leeds Constabulary ; 
Crewe Railway Works ; and Wigan Borough. The conditions were 
that each band should play a selection of its own choosing and the 
new valse by H. Round, ‘‘ Loving and Hoping.” The judges were 
Mr Joseph Gaggs, professor of music, Manchester; and Mr T. C 
Jones, conductor Liverpool vocalists’ Union. The playing of the 
bands generally was marked by sound musical taste, while the rare 
combination of reed and brass instruments for amateur bands was a 
pleasing feature. About 7,000 persons were present, who watched 
the progress of the competition with great interest. The valse ap- 
peared to take immensely with the vast assemblage. At the conclu- 
sion of the contest, the bands, en masse, played the new march ‘‘The 
Tempest,” under the conductorship of the composer, Mr H. Round. 
This had a fine effect ; the performance was admirable, the forces 
being well in hand, and the precision almost faultless. The judges’ 
decision was then announced by Mr Gaggs as follows :—First prize, 
Moorside Mills (conductor, Mr J. Wadsworth) ; Second prize, Droy- 
Isden (Herr Grosse) ; third prize, Saddleworth (Mr J. Gladney) ; 
fourth prize, Heywood Unitarian (Mr J. Gladney); fifth prize, 
Wigan Borough (Signor Nifossi). The value of the prizes amounted 
to £72 7s. 6d., and included two very valuable clarinets, by Rudall, 
Carte & Co., and Cubitt & Co., London. The instruments went 
with the first and second prizes. 

MALVERN—ORGAN Recitat.—At the Priory Church, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, August 6, Mr M. T. Horton, organist of St 
Mark’s, Dundee, gave an organ recital. The following was the 
pene :—Overture for the organ, in E minor (Giovanni 

forandi); Andante, from the violin concerto (Mendelssohn) ; 
Organ Sonata, No, 1, (Mendelssohn) ; Three Preludes, (Lefébure- 
Wely) ; Morceau Symphonic, ‘‘ Hommage 4 Mozart,” Op. 65 (J. Bap- 
tiste Calkin) ; Triumphal March, from Naaman (Sir Michael Costa) ; 
Barcarolle (Sir W. Sterndale Bennett); Postlude in D (J. W. 
Hudson, Mus. Bac.) ; Fantasia Pastorale, ‘‘ The Storm ” (Lefébure- 
Wely). At the close a collection was made in aid of the Organ 
Fund. The ‘‘ Red Hungarian ” Band, sixteen in number, and under 
the leadership of Istvan Olah, played last week at the Royal Spa 
Gardens, 

a | 


PROUD VIENNA! 

When a question arises of doing public honour to men of such 

reatness that, like Shakspere, they belong to all time and every 

nd, the first and most natural impulse is to claim a share in the 
act. So, now, English music-lovers would gladly lend aid to their 
brethren of Vienna, and take part in the magnificent homage which 
the Imperial ee, ee shortly pay to those Kings of Art who, more 
than any other Royalties, have made her illustrious. Our columns 
lately furnished details of the intended removal of the remains of 
Beethoven and Schubert from their place of repose in Wahring 
Cemetery to the new central Friedhof, and the erection of suitable 
monuments, in the one case by the Society of the Conservatory, and 
in the other by the Men’s Choral Union. Moved by a natural senti- 
ment, not a few admirers of the two great masters may regard with 
extreme disapproval the disturbance of their quiet rest in the humble 
village burial-ground. What though the place be lowly where now 
their mortal part lies, and lowly also the stones that mark the spot? 
Such men need no temple-tomb ; their memory is preserved in the 
admiration of the world. We must call to mind, however, that the 
act about to be performed in Vienna bears the character of a repara- 
tion rather than a bestowal of superfluous honours. It isa solemnity 
which the Austrian capital takes to herself as one concerning her 
exclusively, Let none but Viennese meddle with it, or interfere as 
the amateurs of the Kaiserstadt, having inherited the sins of their 
fathers, do penance and obtain pardon. It was time for Vienna to 
move in the matter, since the stranger, looking on the graves of 
Beethoven and Schubert, has long marvelled at the little care which 
seemed to be taken of the hallowed spot. A few years ago the tomb 
of him who wrote the “ Erl King” and the syughenie fragment in 
B minor was absolutely falling to pieces, no one caring to complain 
that neglect should follow the master beyond the gates of death. In 
referring to this we touch, after all, upon a very minor consideration. 
The finger of history rather than any present evidence awakes the 
compunction of Vienna, It points to the great heart of Beethoven, 
torn by an overwhelming sense of indifference ; to the obscure career 
of Schubert, whose sun wrut down while’it was yet day, none 





bewailing the extinction of a luminary ; and to the still unrecognized 
pauper’s grave into which the body of Mozart was hurried by hire- 
lings, no friendly eye looking on. It is this which stings the 
conscience of Vienna, and in a manner so absolute imposes upon her 
the duty she is about to discharge, that the grace of it would be 
lost were help accepted from without. 

A question may arise whether the present opportunity should not 
be used to iy in one place the ashes of all the great masters of 
music who lie in or near the Imperial city, and deposit them in an 
appropriately magnificent temple. The noble idea has doubtless 
occurred to the Viennese mind, but only to be dismissed in a spirit of 
deepest humiliation. Supposing the temple built, and the remains of 
Beethoven, Schubert, Haydn, and Gluck collected, with all fitting 

mp, there would still be a vacant niche impossible to fill, and in 
its emptiness fatal to the scheme. At that gathering of the illus- 
trious dead, the place of Mozart, like the chair of Banquo, would be 
occupied by an accusing ghost, the sight of which Vienna could no 
more endure than Macbeth could calmly gaze on the wraith of his 
victim. The monument already erected by the city in the cemetery 
of St Mark is sufficiently eloquent with painful pathos. It stands 
among a crowd of humble memorials, as near to the actual grave of 
the master as the best informed could guess. There can be no re- 
interment of the remains of Mozart. His dust is indistinguishable 
from that of the paupers among whom he was laid. Collective 
honours thus being impossible, the Vienese bestow those which are 
individual, and they may be trusted to make the occasion of the 
re-interment worthy of its object as well as of their own great duty. 
Let us hope that Beethoven and Schubert may lie side by side, if 
possible in closer contiguity than now. At Wahring, the grave of 
an Irish soldier of fortune, and one other, separate the two masters, 
who could not be brought nearer; but in their new resting-place 
Schubert’s dying wish may receive full gratification. ‘‘I implore 
you to carry me to my room,” said the half-conscious musician as his 
end approached ; ‘‘don’t leave me in this corner under the earth. 
What ! do I deserve no place above the earth?” ‘‘ Dear Franz, be 
calm,” was the reply ; “trust your brother Ferdinand. . . . You 
are in your own room—the same you always had—and you are lying 
in your own bed.” ‘‘ No,” insisted the dying man ; ‘it is not true. 
Beethoven is not lying here.” Henceforth, we may confidently 
assume, nothing will separate the composer of the symphony in C 
minor from the sweet and tender singer whose strains are the most 
perfect expression of humanity’s joy and sorrow. There is another 
way in which Vienna can atone for the sins of her past, and, in 
pointing this out, our field of view expands to the dimensions of the 
entire musical world. It is within her power to honour the great 
masters by adherence to the artistic principles they developed, 
established, and illustrated with all the force of their genius. To 
the credit of the Austrian capital it must be said that, while never 
shutting its ears to the claims of men who pose as improvers of the 
art, it consistently holds the recognized classics first inesteem. We 
may take Eduard Hanslick among critics, and Johannes Brahms 
among composers, as faithfully representing the opinion and practice 
of the ‘‘ city of the masters.” All the world knows in what measure 
this signifies the true conservatism which requires that the art of 
music shall broaden down from precedent to precedent, and resists, 
with all its might, the new departures which, starting from no recog- 
nized point in the past or present, lead to no a preciable good in the 
future. Vienna will do better than monument-building by remaining 
steadfast to the art-theories which Beethoven consecrated in practi- 
cally testifying that they were adequate to the workings of his mighty 
genius. 

How do the considerations just indicated affect us here in 
England? We also have a duty to the great masters whose fame 
and work are universal, and not less are we under obligation to 
cherish the principles with which their names are identified. 
Matters in this regard are, just now, if the truth must be told, very 
far from satisfactory. Few enterprises of real musical importance, 
or even of pretension, seem to succeed amongst us. From two 
Italian operas in London we dropped awhile ago to one, and even 
that has just gone to the Court for an “ official receiver.” German 
opera has several times come to England only to close its doors with 
the melancholy knowledge that, though it has piped, the public 
have refused to dance—if we may talk of piping and dancing in con- 
nection with so very solemn and laborious an institution. Certainly 
a gleam of light appears in the direction of Mr Carl Rosa, whose 
English lyric stage, built up with so much toil and care, bids fair to 
prosper ; while the success of the Popular Concerts, and, with some 
qualification, of those presided over by Herr Richter, remains 
sufficient to gratify their respective well-wishers. Apart from these 
exceptions, the voice of congratulation is hardly justified. In the 
mass of the musical public there appears to be an absence of the 
enthusiasm which waits upon convictions which are at once settled 
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and prized. It may be answered that the adherents of Richard 
Wagner are earnest enough, and an impression to that effect might 
very easily be formed in the hearing of applause meant as a 
‘*demonstration.” But these same amateurs of the profoundly 
philosophic show themselves almost childishly pleased by the 
jinglings of one of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies. After that, what 
are we to think of their professions? As regards Italian opera, its 
non-success at the present time may be set down to a lack of efficient 
artists, and to representations which offend the dramatic principles 
that have now become authoritative amongst us. People will 
always go to an operahouse to hear music in the first place, but they 
will stay away when the stage is made a mere pretext for exhibiting 
the sister art. The days are practically over of show vocalists who 
think that the dramatist, the theatre, and even the composer were 
created for the purpose of ministering to their inordinate vanity. 
Setting opera aside, the rule of haphazard, to which musical enter- 
prises are subject, may have its origin in want of conviction as 
regards the-constituents of good music. The public, not educated 
to the point where an enlightened judgment is possible, are blown 
about by every wind of doctrine ; conflicting guides make confusion 
worse confounded in their minds, and, like rudderless barks at sea, 
they drift hither and thither with currents which themselves are 
at cross purposes. The remedy is education. As the art becomes 
better understood, alike in its history and its principles, so will the 
public know how to encourage the good with confidence and condemn 
the bad with vigour. So, too, will the illustrious names of the 
Viennese masters, representative as they are of artistic truth, be 
more and more held in high and yet higher honour.—D, 7. 
—) 
BEETHOVEN, THE REPUBLICAN,* 

Music is the charm of life, 

Music calms our worldly strife, 

Music forms united bands, 

Music leads to freedom’s lands ; 

And he who Music’s harmony discourses, 
With heavenly manna feeds our mortal senses. 
—Old German Song. 

One hundred and fourteen years ago the life-spark was lit that 
glimmered first faintly, then increased in brightness, then burned 
vividly and then flashed up with star-like intenseness and sun-like 
volume to illuminate our earthly skies for all time to come! Ludwig 
van Beethoven was born in 1770 to bring a heavenly message to us, 
to open a new world of harmony to us, to interpret to us man’s 
sympathies and man’s sufferings, man’s aspirations and man’sstruggles, 
man’s highest imaginings and most harrowing wailings, in musical 
sounds. Over the inner world Ludwig van Beethoven meant to reign, 
that he should conquer the outer ; the spirit he meant to raise up, 
that it should bind down the flesh ; the godly in nature, the manly 
in life, the pure in love, he meant to exalt, that like a victorious 
martyr he should step on the hydraheaded monster of worldly wrong, 
and with resounding volumes of musical symphonies overcome its 
frightful tortures. Ludwig van Beethoven uplifted mankind ; he 
left it better than he found it; he purified it with streams of harmony 
and strengthened it with the sequence of ‘‘accords” and ‘‘discords” ; 
he softened it with melody and hardened it with contrapoints. 

Ludwig van Beethoven wanted truth even in music. The light of 
the world he wanted to reach, and aloft he meant to set it, that it 
should shine in his masses and operas, in his cantatas and symphonies, 
in his sonatas and concertos, in his hymns and songs; in fact, in 
every musical form he could find in which to embody his thoughts, 
his ideas, his longings, and his words. Said Ludwig van Beethoven: 
‘*Wem sich meine Music verstindlich macht, der muss frei werden 
von all dem Elend womit sich die andern schleppen.” ‘‘To whom 
my music becomes intelligible, he must free himself from all the 
misery which the others drag about.” And has he not accomplished 
his task ; do not this very day the joyous bands, the brave and 
youthful men and lads of the new Fatherland, march on with song 
and lyre to set up this god of Harmony in the new country, as a 
sign that for a quarter of a century they have followed his teachings 
and trodden in his footsteps in the free country of their adoption ?— 
“Wo Manner frei Werden” (‘‘ where men become free”), as Beet- 
hoven said, 

The New York Beethoven Mannerchor has given the example and 
has set up the bust of the master in the finest place accorded to it in 
this metropolis, and the Minnerchore of other cities have come and 
brought their incense and their musical offerings to help the New 
York choir to swell the volume of sound, so that it will reach the 
spheres and penetrate the kingdom of the spirit, reverberating, if 
but for moments, with the intensest feeling given to man, “deep, 
heartfelt gratitude.” 


* Freund’s “New York Weekly,” 








Thousands and thousands of swelling, grateful voices are this week 
worshipping at the great master’s shrine, thousands and ‘‘ abermal ” 
pn are thanking God for that heavenly gift, music, and on 
next Sunday, when more thousands still will listen to some of Beet- 
hoven’s strains in New York’s fine Park, under God’s blue sky, near 
His green trees, the pean of praise will resound stronger still and 
God be again praised for his noblest gift to man. _ . 

While the air is full of harmonious sounds, while the choirs are 
hovering about New York, while the vivid memory of the great occa- 
sion rests on us, do we record the facts of as great, as portent a 
meeting for the well-being of mankind as has ever been held in the 
good city of New York, the metropolis of the New World. 

AmeiA LeEwIs. 

[Senses is a queer rhyme for discowrses.—Dr Blidge.) 


—o—— 


Waifs and Stravs. 


Communicated BY L, L, L. 
HANDEL. 
By Sir Edward Walpole,* 1783. 

(Addressed to the present Rulers in Music). 
Can they call forth calamity’s deep rooted sigh, 
As when Dryden and Handel with each other vie ? 
Can they lift the devout to the regions above ? 
Can they fire the proud hero and then melt him to love ? 
Can they make the big chorus in solemn array, 
Break forth as if chaos then burst into day ? 
Ah, no! ’tis the heart, not the hand, that must do’t ; 
Direct ye chaste Muses some better pursuit. 
Had Handel suspected the world could dispense 
With the passions he painted, with feeling and sense, 
Possessed of much more than the science e’er taught, 
Mere music would hardly have cost him a thought. 


HANDEL. 
Concert at Covent Garden theatre, March 9, 1825. Favourite 
movement from Handel’s Lessons, commonly called the ‘‘ Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith,” + arranged by Mr Eley. 


HANDEL ENCOURAGED. 
(** London Magazine,” April 1755.) 

It is our peculiar happiness that the same age has produced genius 
and emulation among the artists, and generosity in those on whom 
they must depend. In musick we have seen the composer of the 
Messiah rewarded by the universal voice, with honourable advan- 
tages, continued to him many years ; and such as even caprice itself 
could never supersede more than for some short interval. As life 
declines in him, we see the master,t who has given examples of his 
abilities for succeeding him, distinguished much to his advantage, 
and yet more to his honour ; the most warmly by the most judicious. 


ON THE DEATH OF MR HANDEL, 
(From Frobisher’s Epitaph. ) 

In the midst of the performance of his last Oratorio of the 
Messiah (1759), nature exhausted, he dropt his head upon the keys 
of the organ he was playing upon, and with difficulty was raised up 
again. He recovers his spirits, and goes on managing the perform- 
ance till the whole was finished. He was carried home and died. 

To melt the soul, to captivate the ear, 

(Angels such melody might deign to hear) 

To anticipate on earth the joys of heaven 

’Twas Handel’s task : to him that pow’r was giv’n. 


Ah! when he late attun’d Messiah’s praise 

With sounds celestial, with melodious lays ; 

A last farewell his languid looks exprest, 

And thus, methinks, th’ enraptur’d crowd addrest:— 


‘* Adieu, my dearest friends ! and also you, 
Joint Sons of Sacred Harmony, adieu ! 
Apollo whisp’ring prompts me to retire, 
And bids me join the bright seraphic choir. 
O for Elijah’s Car!” great Handel cry’d : 
Messiah heard his voice—and Handel dy’d. 


LIST OF HANDEL’S WORKS INSTRUMENTED BY 
MOZART. 
November, 1788.—Acis and Galatea. March, 1789.—Messiah. 
July, 1790.—Alexander’s Feast. Ode on St Cecilia’s Day. 


* Father to H. R. H. the late Duchess of Gloucester. 

+ Was this fifth suite known as the “ Harmonious Blacksmith” prior to 
1825? 

t What master ? 
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FREDERIC CHOPIN AND HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
By JosEpH BENNETT.* 

The idea of including biographies of eminent musical composers 
amongst the ‘‘ Primers ” issued by Messrs Novello is an exceedingly 
happy one; for, as it tells us in the prospectus of the series, 
“Knowledge of what a man is helps the understanding of what he 
does.” It is also good that the execution of this task has been en- 
trusted to Mr Joseph Bennett, not only because he is eminently 
fitted for it, both in a literary and artistic sense, but because he is 
not likely to allow the biographies, even of his favourite composers, 
to degenerate into mere specimens of rhapsodical hero-worship. 
Perhaps no man has been more subject to this treatment than 
Frederic Chopin, his Life by Liszt being, as Mr Bennett truly 
observes, an attempt to put the composer before us ‘as a psycho- 
logical phenomenon.” There was certainly very much in the 
poetical and sensitive temperament of Chopin to favour this idea ; 
but facts are stubborn things, and unfortunately many of Liszt’s 
assertions in support of his theory are directly contradicted by 
Karasowski in his well-known biography of this artist, a book fre- 
quently quoted from in the -work before us. No music ever more 
perfectly reflected the individuality of its composer than that of 
Chopin, and we can imagine that all real lovers of his works will 
like to become acquainted with his inner character. Mr Bennett’s 
book effectually supplies this want. It is certainly not a rhapsody ; 
but in proof that the author deeply sympathises with his subject 
we may quote his concluding words. ‘‘ Chopin,” he says, ‘‘ was no 
Beethoven, to scale the highest height, and sound the deepest depth 
of music. He laboured within a small field, but he showed what 
infinite loveliness and charm may be found in the minute things of 
art as well as of nature.” 

Hector Berlioz is a name now familiar to us all, and yet only a 
few years ago his compositions were comparatively unknown. We 
had all heard something of a mad composer who wrote orchestral 
musi¢ which could not be understood, and there were not many who 
cared to enquire whether this was really true ; but we have lately 
unearthed these treasures, and now begin to wonder how they could 
have so long remained buried. As a real exponent of the “ music 
of the future” he should retain an exalted position in the history of 
the art, despite the more modern disciples of the school ; and in Mr 
Bennett’s biography of this remarkable, but eccentric, artist, readers 
will plainly see a foreshadowing of that indomitable spirit which 
seemed to culminate in the person of the great reformer, Wagner. 
Unlike him, however, he did not live to see his theories seized upon 
by the writers of the time, nor even to find his own compositions 
accepted as representative works in art; and those who read the 
interesting and graphic description of his life-long struggle with 
fate, both artistically and socially, in the excellent work before us 
must indeed wonder that under such adverse circumstances he could 
produce so much. In conclusion, we sincerely hope that these 
Primers of Musical Biography will be continued at frequent intervals, 
so that the public may become as intimately acquainted with the 
lives of the great creative artists of the world as they are rapidly 
becoming with their works.—Musical Times. 


——o9—— 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF COMPOSERS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


DEAR S1r,—In reference to ‘B.’s” letter, headed as above, I beg 
to contribute a few scraps of information—only regretting my 
inability to do more. 

Craven, John Thomas. Born 1796. 

Fitzball, Edward (originally Ball). 1793-1873. 

Lake, J. W. 1812-1854. 

JW illiams, Thomas (or Thomas JZ. Williams). Died, London, 
Nov., 1854; but whether this is the person referred to I cannot say. 

As to the others, ‘‘B.” says that G. A. Hodson died in 1869, 
which may of course be correct ; but as a son of his died in that 
year (aged 47), may not ‘‘B.” have mistaken the one for the other? 
All the same it is quite possible they may both have died then. 





* Novello’s Primers of Musical Biography. 








Major Charles Shapland Whitmore’s song entitled ‘Isle of 
Beauty ” appeared, I think, in ‘Songs to Rosa” (1826), edited by 
T. A. Rawlings, who furnished the symphonies and accompaniments 
for Major Whitmore’s song. 

Mrs Cornwell Baron Wilson has been dead many years—probably 
twenty or more ; but at present I cannot lay my hand on the memo- 
randum I then made. 

I can throw no light upon the others at present, so must subscribe 
myself, faithfully yours, D. Baprie. 

——9——— 


SCRAPS FROM ABROAD. 
(From a Teutonic Correspondent.) 


Bonn, (RutNz).—The 25th aniversary of the well known Male- 
singingunion—will be celebrated on the 9 to the 15th August (last 
Sunday). On the ocasion the Emperor has given a golden Cup the 
Empress a silver Vessell, H.R.H. the Crown Prince and Princess, 
formerly a student here a copy of Frederic the Great’s music stud 
on which he practised the flute, and several Princes and the city of 
Bonn large sums of money for the best singing. Herr Brambach, 
the rising composer and follower of Brahms has composed a Cantata, 
‘* Gesang der Geister iiber dem Wasser,” (Spirit Song on the Water), 
for which 5 unions will compete, and also sing each a chorus of their 
own choice. 6 Cities are represented for competition and at the 
conclusion an Excurcion to Colandseck and Kénigswinter will take 
place. Happy those that sucseed and those that can be in it. 


Monic.—A new Operetta, The Giegenmacher von Mittemould, (The 
Jidlemaker), by Gunghofen and Neuirt, will be produced for the Ist 
time on the 14th August. The story is an old bayrish, bavarian 
highland legend of very patriotic character, Volksthiimlich. 

FrankrFourt. —The sucsessor of Kapelmeister Stassug composer of 
many popular dances Herr Gottlider gives his benefit concert at the 
beautifull Palmgarten, with a Programe composed of music exclusif 
and only Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner and by kind condesgion Chopin. 
When shall we have such Garden music in Hyde Park or Regent’s 
Park, at Covent Garden. It would be found dry.—Great sensation 
has been created amongst the gentry and the musical profession 
here, by the splendid present of the great London pianoforte makers 
Mesrs Broadwood & Sons, of a Grand Concert Piano, to the Hoch 
Conservatoire of Music (Kaff’s formerly). The Piano is specially 
been presented for Hans von Biilow, pupils at the school, and 
for his own performances to the pupils and students of that 
establiment. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
SEASON 1823.—17rn OF MARCH. 





Acr I. 
Sttafonte, in EE flat ..........cccccccccccerccrscersscseresseeees seseeeens Mozart 
Duetto, ‘‘Non il fidar,” from La Clemenza di Tito— 
Mdme Camporese and ra se Curion .........Mozart 
Sestetto, Violoncello obbligato—Mr Lindley .....- Bernard Romberg 


Quartetto, ‘‘Non te fidar,” from Jl Don Giovanni— 
Mdme Camporese, Signora Caradori, Mr 





Sapio, and Signor de Begnis ..-.. .-.-.-++..--... Mozart 
| Overture, Coriolanus ....cecereeeeesencrereeceecesceeeecee ces en Beethoven 
| Act II, 

Sinfonic, in E flat ........ccccsceeeeeeeeeeeeeeneesettteseneeee seeeenees F. Ries 
| Aria, ‘‘Palpita,” from La Donna del Lago—Mdme am 
Camporese .........:cccceesseeeceeserseeceecereneereees Rossini 
| Concerto, Violin—Signor Vaccari ....sseesee+ seeseseeecsrens Vaccari 
| Terzetto, from La Villanella—Mdme Camporese, Mr 

Sapio, and Signor de Begnis ...............+0++: Mozart 
| Overture, ANACTEON .........cesertreeneceeeceneenereeecesenanaaeaes Cherubini 





Leader, Mr Smart. Conductor, Sir G. Smart. 





Sir Michael Costa’s library was sold on Thursday by Messrs 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. Moderate prices only were realized. 

Mdme Patti gave a concert at Swansea on Thursday, assisted by 
Mdlle Castellan (violin), Signor Tito Mattei (pianoforte), and Mr 
Joseph Pittman (organ); the singers being Mdme Patti, Signors 
Bonetti and Nicolini. Mr W. Ganz conducted. The concert was in 
aid of the funds of the Swansea Hospital, and it is expected the 
returns will exceed those obtained at the concert given last year by 
the same artist, when 800 guineas were realized. 
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WAIFS. 


By command of the Queen Sir Henry Ponsonby has written, stat- 
ing that her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice has consented to 
become President of the London Musical Society, that post having 
become vacant owing to the death of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Albany. 

‘Toe WaTERMAN” AT THE HayMARKET.—A curiously old- 
fashioned programme is that with which Mr Brookfield has opened 
his summer season at the Haymarket, though it may well be that 
for that very reason it will be acceptable to the numerous class of 
playgoers who have no taste for the empty frivolities of modern 
burlesque, and have even less faith in new plays from the pens of 
our rather limited band of original dramatists. To some who defied 
the heat of Saturday in order to be present at a ‘first night,” it 
was probably a peculiar pleasure not only to see a revival of Dibdin’s 
musical Drama of 7'he Waterman but to find it played by Mr 
Kemble, Mr Stewart Dawson, and Miss M. A. Victor with no non- 
sensical refinements, but with a frank acceptance of all its highly- 
coloured traditions, not to speak of a very pleasing Wilhelmina in 
Miss Gwynne and a Tom Tug in the person of Mr Herbert Reeves, 
son of the famous tenor, who, if he failed to attain the perfect ideal 
of a jolly young waterman devoured by a hopeless passion, sang the 
old ballads in a way to remind us that method ped prarn combined 
with a voice of pleasing quality may go far to atone for lack of 
power.—Daily News. 

A great many persons have recently been created ‘‘ Officiers 
d’Académie ” in Paris, 

Anton Dvordk has been elected an honorary member of the 
London Philharmonic Society. 

M. Alexandre Billet, the esteemed pianist, has arrived in London 
from Dublin en route for Paris, 

Mr Joseph Bennett’s Biography of Frederic Chopin has been 
recently published by Novello & Co. 


Julius Stockhausen has gone for the holidays to Switzerland, 
where he will remain till the 1st October. e 


Mdme Montigny-Rémaury is engaged by Hermann Wolff to play 
in Moscow on the 13th and 14th December. 


Dr Moritz Brosig has resigned the post of Chapelmaster, which he 
held for very many years at the Cathedral, Breslau. 


J. M. Delaborde, professor in the Conservatory of Music, Paris, 
has been created a Knight of the Legion of Honour. 


Mdme Haitzinger, a distinguished actress, wife of the celebrated 
tenor singer Haitzinger, died on Monday last, at Vienna, in her 86th 
year. 


The new Operahouse, Pesth, will be opened, in presence of the 
ann of Austria and the Imperial Court, towards the end of next 
month. 


Désiré Artét, formerly professor of the horn in the Conservatory 
of Music, Brussels, has been created a Knight of the Order of 
Leopold. 


Franz Nachbaur has been engaged for a short series of perform- 
ances at the Stadttheater, Leipsic, and opened in Le Postillon de 
Lonjumeau, 


Marie von Herbeck, widow of the Vienna Capellmeister, John von 
Herbeck, whom she lost in 1877, died on the 2lst June at 
Purkersdorf. 


“ A iy? opera, Frithjof, by H. Zollner, University Musical Director, 
orpat, 1s accepted at the Stadttheater, Cologne, the principal part 
being destined for Herr Emil Gétze. ” iid 


Ernst Lowenberg, a former pupil of Rubinstein and Epstein, who 
for some time had gradually been making himself a name as a 
pianist, has died, only 28 years old, of lung disease, in Vienna. 

The following little conversation lately occurred between a 
Madrid Exquisite and his friend, as they were leaving a concert :— 
‘Oye, chico, de quién es La Muta?” ‘De Auber.” “; De Auber? 
Pues yo creia que era di Portici;” which, in the language of our 
peng eae Pha = tie say, old chappie, by whom is La 

uette | “By Auber, Johnny.” ‘Is it, though? I 
thought it was by Portici.” a — 


THE OPERA-SINGER AND THE MERcHAnt.—A merchant in Berlin, 
having fallen in love with an opera-singer, purchased two dresses 
and sent them to her to make her choice, saying he would call to 
know her decision. Shortly, however, before the hour he intended 
to set out on his errand, the merchant received a billet doux to the 
following effect : ‘Of the dresses you have sent I like one quite as 
well as the other. I will keep both, so you have no need to call,” 





Cass or Pranists.—According to the Musical Times, (according 
to the St. James's Gazette), petitions ‘‘ very numerously signed” are 
being circulated in Berlin praying that Government will restrict the 
time of pianoforte-playing and practising to the hours between 
11 a.m. and noon, and between 8 and 11 p.m. There have already 
in various German towns been cases of pianists playing with open 
windows to the inconvenience of neighbours ; who, on making formal 
complaint, have caused the offenders to be fined. But there 1s some- 
thing quite new in the attempt now being made to repress what is 
called “practising” in a systematic manner. It has been suggested 
that stnlents of the pianoforte should be confined to some of the 
large academies of music established in Berlin ; though this could 
only cause confusion among the students themselves, and practically 
would be impossible. There has been some talk, too, of extra-mural 
practising houses, with a number of different rooms or compartments, 
so that a great many pianists might be enabled, without inconveni- 
encing one another, to practise at the same time. Meanwhile the 
time has evidently come for keeping within limits what, according 
to the view of musical as well as unmusical persons, has become a 
nuisance. If the prayer of the petitioners on the subject should be 
granted, the morning pianoforte hour—between eleven and twelve— 
will be a very trying one. But during the time proposed for evening 

ractice, a large portion of the Berlin population will be either at 
er-houses or at the theatre. 

FRracaS AT THE CONSERVATOIRE.—The examination at the Paris 
Conservatoire, which takes place at the end of the summer term, 
was this year marked by a disagreeable incident, resulting in the 
sudden adjournment of the proceedings. A promising candidate for 
the prize to be given to the best student of the cornet-a-pistons, had 
passed some of the tests, and the time had come for him to play a 
piece at sight, Arban, the well-known professor of the cornet, looked 
at the piece which his pupil was to play, and, finding it very difficult, 
called out to Ambroise Thomas, director of the institution and 
president of the jury of examiners, ‘‘ Don’t press him too hard ”— 
meaning, ‘Don’t take the time too fast for him.” Ambroise Thomas 
took the time, however, as he thought fit; and the young man ex- 
ecuted the piece most satisfactorily. Arban then rose and apologi 
to the jury for having interrupted in a moment of vivacity; but, not 
content with this, went on to say that he had been afraid of more 
being exacted from his pupil than could reasonably be expected. 
Ambroise Thomas replied that he had beaten time in exact accord- 
ance with the indications given by the composer of the piece, who 
was present ; and that professors could not be allowed to interrupt 
the examination as Arban had done. This announcement was met 
by groans from a portion of the public ; on which Thomas declared 
the examination adjourned, and ordered that it should be continued 
the day following in private. The incident, which does not seem 
intrinsically of the highest importance, has caused much excitement 
in musical circles and even (to judge from the space given to it in 
the daily journals) among the general public. The Paris correspon- 
dent of the Jndépendance Belge declares, indeed, that for an entire 
day it caused the question of the revision of the Constitution to be 
forgotten.—St. James’s Gazette, 


MusicaL EpvucaTIoN IN THE City.—The Music Committee of 
the Corporation of London in their annual report in regard to the 
Guildhall School of Music state that the school, which was founded 
in 1879, had at its opening 216 pupils, while in 1881 the number 
had increased to 907. The pupils now numbered 2,185. The fees 
received from the students and paid to the professors (less 5 per 
cent.) were in 1882 £10,000, and last year £12,992. ‘The number of 
professors employed is 85 and of lessons given weekly 2,987. The 
amount contributed last year by the Corporation towards the 
expenses of the school was £4,204. There are a great many exhibi- 
tions and prizes in connection with the school. The popularity 
which the school now enjoys is considerable, and as an institution 
for teaching music it is (the Committee say) recognized on all sides 
as doing a great work. With respect to the premises in Alderman- 
bury occupied by the school the Committee had made the best use 
of them, At starting there were but nine class rooms, but the 
building had been so adapted that there were now 21 class rooms, 
and these are occupied every day from 8.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. The 
partitions between some of the rooms are so thin that it is difficult 
to ae or receive instruction in them, and both teachers and 
students consequently labour under serious disadvantages. Many 
and constant complaints had been made of the unsanitary state of 
the premises and of the want of ventilation. The complete remedy 
would be the erection of a new building, a step which would be 
fully justified by the continued prosperity of the school. In these 
circumstances the Corporation ime authorized the Committee to 
consider and report as to the desirability of erecting a building in 
place of the premises now occupied in Aldermanbury, with estimates 
of the expense.— Times, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO PERRARL 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘<The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his papoose jis work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES au BY FRANK MORI. 
rice 4s. 
London: Duwoan fae & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Moki, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano, Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Fictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
‘Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.” —Punch, October 21st, 1865, 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 

zenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, Is, 14d. hea 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies 




















Just Published. 


BHW AR FH ! 


Part Sona, with 
BARYTONE SOLO. 
Words from the German by LONGFELLOW. 
Music by 
WALTER C. HAY. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


a 

A VIVANDIERE., An original Operetta, for Two Vocalists 

4 (Mezzo-Soprano and Tenor). Written and adapted by WELLINGTON 
GueRNsEY, the Music composed by AuGusT PILATI. Price, net, 7s.6d. The 
Libretto, 6d, This charming Operetta was performed 50 nights at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, and is suitable for performance in any Theatre, Concert 
or Drawing Room, the music being effective, brilliant, easy, and melodious. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











NEW SONGS BY L. BADIA. 
PASTORAL, in F and G (‘‘Sin@, SING, BIRD IN THE WOOD a veo o & 
LEAVES OF AUTUMN. Poetry by L. N. FERRI wie Se woo ee OB 
FAIR WAS MY LADY (‘‘Com’ ERA BELLA”)... ee ote 


London: Duncan Davison & Co.. 244, Seon Street w. 


FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 
M&® HERBERT REEVES’ New ‘Song, Poetry by J. Wxston, 
Tn wan yee success by Mr HERBERT REEVES in the Opera of Guy 
. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“A pretty and unaffected littl hich 4 
taste and fesling. Compass, E to Pr. ma Fhe Queen rr s « wlad a tweens 




















City Branch—14 & 15, POULTRY, E.C. 


CHAPPELL’S VOGAL LIBRARY 
OF 
PART-SONGS, &c. 
: Composed or Arranged by Price 
1. Duleedomum. §.A.T.B,... «os Sir G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the dead men. 8.A.T.B. ” ld. 
3. = girl I've left behind me, §8.A.T.B. 2 ld. 
4. ih Grenadiers. 8,A.T.B. He 2d. 
5. log live England’s future Queen. 8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. ia ... Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one summer's day. 8.A.T.B._... -. Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B. Gounod 4d. 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) ne 6d. 
10. Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. aod pis . Brinley Richards 4d. 
ll. Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8.8.7.T.B. pa Sir @. A. Macfarren 2d. 
12, got-binders’ Chorus... pee oon eco Gounod 4d, 
13. By van Hours (for six female voices) . Joseph Robinson 6d, 
14, e Gipsy Chorus ... “ len a dia ‘ei es . Balfe 4d, 
15, Ave M: on eee mm Areadelt 14. 
16. Hark! the herald angels sing. 8.A.7.B.. Mendelssohn 1d. 
17. England bad (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. Sir J. Benedict 2d. 
18. The Shepherd's Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. ae = J. L. Hatton 2d, 
19. Frere ing! of aos 8.A.T B. 0 8 eee Henry Smart 2d. 
20. meee Return, 8.A.T.B. one oo tie pee » 2d, 
21. 4 old Church Song. 8.A.T.B. —_ eco ss 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. nat a pas “a 2d. 
23. Berenade. 8.A.T.B... oa 2d, 
24. Cold Autumn wind. 8. A.T.B. te 2d, 
25. Orpheus with his lute. 58.8.5. Bennett Gilbert 2d, 
26. Lullaby. 8,A.A._... ins) ae a 1d, 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8.A.T.B. ... Sir G. 4. Macfarren 1d, 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. 8.A.T. * , Dr Rimbault 2d, 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T. . Epp pe ld, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. P one es pas ld, 
Si. The Metres. TRB. icc acs tts we . L. de Rille ad, 
32. Lo! morn is ert 4 8.8.8. ... “is os .- Cherubini 2d, 
33. Weare = 8.8. os ‘ir G. A, Macfarren 4d, 
34. Market Chorus (Masaniello). 8. A. T. B... on Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello), 8.A.T.B. _ ple 1d, 
36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B. Kiicken 2d. 
37. Eve's glittering star. 8.A.T.B. e 2d. 
38. When first the primrose. 8.A.T. ‘B. pe 2d, 
39. Odewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. sake ond ” 1d. 
40. Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8,A.T.B. ... Rossini 4d. 
1, Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern cco wee Gill 2d. 
42, Sunof my soul. 8.A.T.B... d oon ~ Brinley Richards 2d. 
43, "Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. “* AT.B.... G. borne 2d, 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A. 2d, 
45, O Thou, Whose power (Prayer nan Most in ‘Eyitto) “Rossini 2d. 
46. The Guard onthe Rhine. 8.A.T.B. pits SirG. A. Macfarren 14d, 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B pom ld. 
48. The Lord is my — (Quartet) 8.A.T.B. * "A. Osborne 2d. 
49. Te DeuminF.. oes - Jackson 2d. 
50. Te Deum in F.. Nares 2d. 
51, Charity (La Oarita). 8 8.8. Rossini 4d. 
52. Cordelia, A G. A. Osborne 4d. 
53. I know. Py A. cs a ooo Walter Hay 2d. 
54, Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridoliny pan " A. Rand r 4d, 
55, The Offertory Sentences... eee - Edmund Rogers 4d. 
56. The Red-Oross Knight aa po . Dr Calleott 2d. 
57. The Chough and Orow . Sir H.R. Bishop 3d. 
58. The “Carnovale”  ... pen eve -_ << ini 2d. 
59. Softly falls the moonlight .. « eco eos . Edmund Rogers 4d. 
60. Air by Himmel <s ae aes ae Henry Leslie 2d. 
61. Offertory Sentences . oom Ses ote E. Sauerbrey 42 
62. The Resurrection oa pa C. Villiers Stanford 6d, 
63. Our Boys. New Patriotic Song .. «« Mate ns and W. M. Lutz 4c, 
64. The Men of Wales ... ee seo ‘ us —- ee 44 
65. Dame Durden... “ eco a ld 
66. A little farm well tilled an ose eco * Hook 1 
67. There was a simple maiden eee ooo os ‘Sir @. A. Macfarren 1d. 
68. Fair Hebe ome oe »» ld. 
69. Once I loved a “maiden fair » 1d. 
70. The jovial Man of Kent ” id. 
71. The Oak and the Ash pom » ld. 
72. Heart of Oak . eco eco eco 9 1d. 
73. Come to the sunset" tree pm ou “a w. - Phillpott 4d. 
74. May. .T.B. W.F. Banks 2d. 
75. — lovely innocence (€ fj Re di Lahore), Chorus for female 
pel one - Massenet 4d. 
76. A Love e Tayl. Rie a “E.R. Terry 2d. 
77. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T.B.  ... 0 « .. J. Yarwood 2d. 
78. Near the town of a Dean... ses Thomas J. Dudeney 2d. 
79. Our merry boys at ee «J. Yarwood 2d. 
80. Christ is risen (Buster Anthem). “8. A. 7. B. we eee Berlioz 3d. 
81. When the sun sets o'er the m ins (/! Di pi. ‘A. Rubinstein 3d. 
82. Hymn of Nature _... ose .. Beethoven 3d. 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No.1)... “W. Maynard 4d. 
84, Sporting Notes (Humorous satel -_ 7 ese 4d. 
85. rey National Hymn... .. "Haydn 4d. 
86. A May Oarol. 8.8.0. : Josep! Ih Robinson 4d. 
87. The bright-hair’d Morn. ATT. Theodor Pr. Clemens 3d. 
88. Oh, Rest ( Velleda) pa pe CO. H. Lenepveu 4d. 
89. Love reigneth over all, T.T.B.B. 0. G. Elsiisser 6d. 
90. Joy Waltz. T1.T.B.B. pom ie 6d. 
91. The Star of Bethlehem (Christmas Carol) Theodor L. Clemens 2d. 
92. Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B as o 3d. 
LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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BOOSEY & GOS NEW WORK». 





Dedicated to BRAHMS. 


SONGS OF OLD IRELAND. 

A Collection of Fifty Irish Melodies, the Words by A. P. GRAVEs, 
the Music arranged by C. Vitturers StanrorD. Price 5s. ; or in 
cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

PREFACE.—The Fifty Irish Melodies comprised in this collection may be 
described as new to English ears, They have been chosen to represent as far 
as possible the various characteristics of the people from which they have sprung. 
Thus, glimpses into the lives of the Irish peasant, fisherman, and mechanic are 
given, and subjects of the remote past have not been neglected, 





Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’ ALBUM. 


THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
Containing for each voice, a complete repertoire of the most cele- 
brated Operatic Songs of the last hundred years, including many 
beautiful pieces unknown in this country, indispensable to Students 
and Amateurs of Operatic music. All the Songs are in the original 
keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 


‘*A more useful publication than these collections cannot be conceived,” 
Atheneum, 





Price 10s. 6d., bound in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Edited by Henry Homes, with numerous Notes and an Appendix | 


by the Editor. 
Pianoforte Part to the Earlier Exercises in SpoHr’s ScHOOL, 
arranged by Henry Hoimes. Price 2s. 6d. 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM 
Or tHE SCIENCE or MUSIC, HARMONY, & COMPOSITION. 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. 


The Musical Standard says :—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have 
appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know 
of any that surpass it. Asa guide to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 


NAVA’S BARITONE METHOD. 
Edited and Translated by his Pupil, C. SantiEy. Price 8s, in cloth. 
“‘The system is admirable in every respect.”—Atheneum. 
Also PANSERON’S METHOD FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Price 8s. in cloth. 


SHILLING 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. 


Dr. CALLcoTr’s GRAMMAR OF Mvtsic. New Edition. 

Henninea’s First Book FOR THE VIOLIN (a celebrated German 
Method, including 162 Progressive Exercises). 

Dr. Spark’s Hanpy-Book or CHoRAL SINGING (including 156 
Exercises and Part-Songs). 

Boosey’s SHILLING PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 

Best’s Frrst OrGAN Book. 

E.uiotr’s NEw Harmonium Tutor. 

EpwakRD HowELt’s VIOLONCELLO TUTOR. 

Case’s VIOLIN Tutor. New Edition. 

Harron’s Sincina TuTor For LADIEs, 

Harron’s Stncine TuTorR FoR MEN. 

Kappry’s CLARIONET TUTOR. 

R. S. Pratren’s Fiute Tutor. 

Sranton JonEs’ Cornet TuTor. 

Case's ENGLISH CONCERTINA TUTOR. 


MUSIC ror toe KINDER-GARTEN. 


Upwards of 100 Hymxs, Sones, and Gamgs, 


With Full Explanations, for use in the Kinder-Garten and Family. 
2s. 6d., cloth. Tonic Sol-fa edition, 1s, 











By Mount. 











FAVOURITE CANTATAS. 


Words by Keble ... 


Gerorce Fox’s HaMIttTon TIGHE ... 
Henry Ho.imes’ Curistmas Day. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s PRODIGAL SON 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s ON SHORE AND SEA 
F. H. Cowern’s Rosk MAIpEN os 
F. H. Cowen’s Corsair ba 

F. Howe.u’s LAND oF PROMISE ... 

F. Howetv’s Sona or THE MONTHS 


| Kappey’s Per Mare Per TERRAM 





Price 2s, each, or in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 64. 


HANDEL’s SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 


Without Orchestra (Second Series), Arranged by W. T. Brst. 
Of these Concertos Dr. BuRNEY remarked :—‘“‘ Public players on keyed instru- 
ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


THE CHORAL UNION; 
Containing 40 FAVOURITE PART-SONGS, for Soprano, Contralto, 
Tenor, and Bass. Price 6d. each Voice complete; or in Score, 

price 3s. 6d. 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 
Containing 50 CELEBRATED ANTHEMS. In Numbers, One 
Penny each; or in One Volume, 3s. 6d., paper cover ; cloth, gilt 

edges, 5s, Specimen Anthem for One Stamp. 


SHILLING 
ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND CANTATAS. 


HyMn oF PRAISE. | Mount oF OLivgs, 
Haypn’s IMPERIAL Mass. Watpurais Niegut. 








Gounop’s St CEcrLE. BEETHOVEN'S Mass In C., 
Mozart’s TWELFTH Mass, 
Rosstni’s StaBpaT MATER. 
Jopas MAccaB2&vs, 


Acts AND GALATEA, 
Mozart’s REQUIEM. 
| DeErTrIncEN Tre Deum. 
MESSIAH. IsRAEL IN Eoypr, 
Bacn’s Passion (MATTHEW). 1/6 | THE CREATION. 
Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of Messtan and THE 
CREATION, price ls. each, 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 


Wesse’s Mass In A, Wespse’s Mass 1n G. 
= MIssA DE ANGELIS, 
Dumont’s Mass. 
Missa IN DomInicis, 
a In C, Missa PRO DEFUNCTIS. 
In D MINOR. WESLEY’s GREGORIAN Mass, 


Or bound in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


SIXPENNY CHORAL BOOKS. 
Edited by the Rev. C. S. Berg, 
A GaRLAND oF Sones, 48 Pieces. 
‘'HE CHILDREN’S CHORAL Book. 44 Pieces, 
THE GoLDEN Harvest. 12 Easy Part Songs. 
THe CHILDREN’s VocaL HANDBOOK. Instructions in Part-Singing 


STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 
Full Size, bound in cloth. 

AnprE’s OrGAN Books. 2 Vols, (92 pieces) 

Hessr’s OrGAN Books. 2 Vols. (55 pieces) 

Smart’s ORGAN Book. 12 pieces hoe 

Smart’s ORGAN STUDENT ... si ois 

Smart’s PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES (50) 

Hatron’s ORGAN Book. 12 pieces sve dv’ 


FOR THE ORGAN. 


ArtTuHuR SULLIVAN’s Lost CuorD and F, H. Cowen’s Berrer Lanp. 
Arranged by Dr. Spark. Price 2s. each. 
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